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Homemade Tank Heater. 
oO A. BOWMAN. 





The simple water heater for warming 
water for stock, illustrated herewith, I have 
used for about 10 years, and as it is not 
patented your readers may find it valuable. 
It consists of a box, @, made of galvanized 
iron, 14 in long, 10 in high and 7 in wide. 
On one end.of the top a funnel, 0, 6 in in 
diameter is inserted just through the top 





OUTLINE OF TANK HEATER. 


and long enough to reach above the water 
line. On the other end is a tube, ec, 2 in 
in diameter and the same in hight. This 
will give a circulation of air. 

The box is sunk to the bottom of the tub 
and fastened there with screws inserted in 
the ears, e, which are soldered on the bot- 
tom for this purpose. The box and funnels 
must be nicely soldered so they will be 
perfectly. water tight on all sides. The 
lamp, f, is made of tin 2% in high and 5 in 
in diameter with a burner large enough to 
take a 74, in wick. The chimney, g, is made 
of Russia iron to fit the burner. It is about 
5 in long. It will burn up all the smoke 
and prevent all smell. The heater must be 
protected from drafts of wind and from 
interference of cattle while drinking. The 
lamp is passed down the 6-in funnel and 
placed in the center of the box between the 
two funnels. The box must be always cov- 
ered with water to prevent melting the 
solder. 

Now about the cost. Any good tinsmith 
can make the outfit and the cost should 
not exceed $3, lamp included. A gallon of 
oil will run it a week and prevent any ice 
forming in the tub. I do not claim it will 
make the water very warm, but will make 
it warm enough for cows to drink. If any 
one desired to make it warmer he could 
have another burner inserted in lamp; this 
would double the cost of: oil. My expe- 
rience with this heater has been very sat- 
isfactory to me and more so to the cows. 
My watering tub is now situated in one 
end of the tieup. The water is forced there 
from a spring with a hydraulic ram and 
runs so slowly that it is quite cold, but 
does not freeze. With this heater I can 
warm it 10 degrees and the cows drink so 
much more readily. The cows do not get 
chilled and it does not take as much fuel 
to keep up the animal heat. After using 
the heater 10 years I would not know how 
to dispense with it. 





Walnut Posts Durable—H. J. C.: The 
heartwood black walnut posts are among 
the most durable that can be found. All 
wood is best cut during the winter months 
if durability is to be secured. The sap 
wood of the walnut is also durable if prop- 
erly seasoned.—[B. F. Fernow, Director N 
Y College Forestry. 

Tested Seeds—In several states the ex- 
periment stations now undertake to make 
tree tests of seeds for farmers and vege- 
table growers. Particulars of these tests 


can be obtained upon application to the sta- 
tions. In some states, notably Maine, the 
law provides that seeds when sold shall 
be accompanied by a written or printed 
fuarantee of percentage of purity or free- 
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dom from foreign matter. It is easy for 
anyone to test the comparative germinating 
power of ordinary farm and garden seeds. 
Pick out a fair sample of 100 seeds, place 
them in damp cotton, or between damp 
cloth or paper, Keep in a warm place and 
notice what per cent germinate. The purity 
of seeds can also be roughly judged under 
a magnifying glass. A little care by re- 


fusing to purchase stock that appears ig 
contain considerable foul seed, weed seed, 
etc, wili amply repay the farmer. It is harq. 
ly safe to use the ordinary common oats 
of commerce for seed, as they <re not clean. 
ed from weed seed with sufficient care. Many 
a farm has been stocked with new weeds 
by sowing oats that were ,referred be-« 
cause they were cheap. 
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*Pear Culture for Profit. 
DAVID K. BELL, NEW YORK. 





I have found that the best soil for pears 
is a clay loam, that is, where the loam 
overlies a clay subsoil. None the less, it is 
true that pears will grow and produce well 
on what is known as a gravel loam, with a 
clay subsoil. If the soil is not naturally dry, 
it must be made so by tile drains. I would 
never locate an orchard on low land, but 
select a situation where there is plenty of 
sunshine and a free circulation of air, as 
all trees require sunlight and ventilation, to 
mature the wood and ripen the fruit. In 
selecting trees accept only those with good, 
sound roots, clean bark, and which have 
made a strong growth during the past sea- 
son. 

The following varieties are to be preferred 
for a commercial orchard: On the standard, 
Clapp’s Favorite, Bartlett, Seckel, Sheldon, 


For Week Ending February 11, 1899 


The hole for the tree should be dug large 
enough so that the roots can be spread 


out, without being bent. If some of the 
surface dirt is thrown in first, it will do 
no harm, Care should be taken not to 


plant too de@#p. Two inches below the collar 
for dwarfs, and even with the collar for 
standards, is sufficient. Fine dirt should be 
well sifted in among the roots, so that the 
space will all be filled. In setting out, the 
desirable distance depends much upon the 
variety of the trees. For Bartlett, Clair- 
geau, Sheldon, Bose and Winter Nelis, 15 by 
20 ft is sufficient; Anjou, Lawrence, Seckel 
and Kieffer should be 20 by 25 ft. On the 
dwarf, 15 ft is sufficient for all varieties. 
The land of the young orchard should be 
thoroughly worked. This can be done by 
planting it to some hoed crop. If the fer- 
tility of the soil is such that it will pro- 
duce a good farm crop, no manure or other 
fertilizer need be applied for the first few 
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set to fruit more than do others, It is neces- 
sary to watch the orchard and from trees 
so disposed the fruit spurs should be Cut. 
Otherwise the tree will over-bear. 
Trimming should be done during the dor- 
mant season which, in western New York, 
is between Nov land March 1, If a tree has 
become stunted and exhausted, from over- 
bearing or other cause, it can, if not too 
far goné, be revived, by cutting back into 
the old wood and allowing the tree to make 
a top of new wood. 

After the trees have come into full bear- 
ing, which is at the age of from 8 to 12 
years, no farm crops should be grown 
among them. The method of cultivation 
which I have adopted is to plow the or- 
chard during the month of May, but never 
more than three inches deep, then to move 
the soil often by the use of a cultivator or 
spring tooth harrow. By this treatment the 
soil will be kept in amellow, moist condition. 








DAIRYING IN 


men have made in recent years, 


pointed barns and a part of his cows are shown in our illustration. 
Jersey cows and seven grade Jerseys, all but one raised on the farm by him since he took the property in ’89. 
Mr Ennis enjoys the natural advantages of Schenectady Co, such 


produced in ’97 
as good pasture and good spring water. 


and dairy schools held from time to time in that county. 


3808 lbs butter, an average of nearly 293 lbs. 
In addition to these he ascribes no small part of his success to the farmers’ 
At the New York state fair last fall an exhibit of dairy butter made by 








THE MOHAWK VALLEY 


That success attends well-directed energy, business intelligence and industry is attested by the records many of our dairy- 


A case in point is that of John A. Ennis of Schenectady Co, N Y, whose capacious and well ap- 
Mr Ennis’s dairy herd 


is made up of nine full-bloo 
Of these, 13 head 


institutes 


Mr and Mrs Ennis scored 98 points out of a possible 100, and was next to the best out of 45 entries. 


Bose, Clairgeau, Anjou and Winter Nelis. 
On the quince, Howell, Superfin, Duchess 
and Anjou. I will add Kieffer, although it 
is not a favorite of mine, the quality being 
not, in my experience, as good as the others 
I have mentioned. These varieties ripen in 
succession, enabling the grower to handle 
and market them with less expense than if 
they all ripened at one time. 

The soil should be thoroughly worked the 
year before setting out the orchard. This 
can best be done by the planting to corn, 
potatoes, or some other hoed crop. The 
grade will then be as nearly as possible na- 
tural, so that the trees may be set at a uni- 
form depth in the ground. This is import- 
ant. Before the tree is placed in the ground, 
it should be trimmed of all surplus and 
damaged roots, and the tops should be 
headed back. This heading should be at 
least equal to the trimming of the roots, 
and it will do no harm if it is a little more. 

*Extract of paper read before the western 
N Y horticultural society, Jan 25. 


after which the ground should be 
enriched by applying potash, phosphoric 
acid and nitrogen, furnished by plowing 
under crimson clover or well decomposed 
barnyard manure. Each tree should be 
treated individually, that is, a°’strong grow- 
ing tree should not be fertilized as highly 
as a weaker one. At the age of about five 
years, the trees will begin to show signs of 
fruiting, which should be regulated by 
trimming. In pruning the orchard 
the trees should be trimmed = sys- 
tematically, according to the form that the 
grower has decided upon. I prefer the pyra- 
mid, and trim to a leader. This is done by 
cutting the lower branehes to four or five 
buds, those higher a little shorter, and so 
on to the leader, which should be left longer. 
I have followed this system for 25 years, and 
prefer it to any other. 

The cutting back and thinning out must 
continue annually, to obtain the highest re- 
sults. Whether this is done closely, must 
depend upon the variety and the vigor of 
the tree. Some trees have a tendency to 


years, 


Under no circumstances should it be allow- 
ed to become hard and cracked. 





Seeding Redtop—W. H. P.: This grass 
can be profitably ‘seeded in spring, more so 
than at any other time. It can be sown on 
fall wheat and slightly harrowed in with 
a slant-tooth harrow the same as timothy 
or clover, or the seedbed can be prepared 
especially for this crop. In the event of a 
dry season, the latter method would prob- 
ably give the best results. If sown alone, 
apply about 20 to 24 lbs of seed per acre. 
This grass may be sown with timothy, in 
which case 12 lbs per acre is sufficient. 





Three Main Essentials—Success with 
winter layers depends largely on attention 
to details. However, with good young 
stock properly grained for a foundation, the 
great trio for winter eggs is: Keep hens 
eternally scratching for their grain, give 
plenty of meat and green cut bone, provide 
comfortable quarters.—[Charles . B. Cook, 
Oswego Co, N Y. 
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The Aim of the Pure Food Congress. 


FRANKLIN DYE, NEW JERSEY. 





The recent meeting in Washington, D C, 
of a large representative body called the 
pure food and drug congress gives evidence 
that some of the people, at least, are awake 
to the importance of having national as 
well as state legislation to control in some 
way the sale, if not the manufacturing, of 
mixed foods, drugs, drinks, candies and 
condiments. To control the sale of such 
goods in such a way that the consumers 
will, if they want to buy such mixed goods, 
know what they are buying and not be 
compelled, as they now are, owing to the 
fact that such mixed goods are not labeled 
as such, to pay the price of the unmixed 
article. This in brief is what the pure food 
people are aiming to accomplish. The in- 
sistment seems to be a just one. 

These people are in earnest and their 
work will not be done until such legislation 
as has been suggested is accomplished. The 
effect of any meeting such as was recently 
held cannot be immediately determined; 
good results, however, will follow to the 
cause if the work is persisted in. There is 
a large educative work to be done, and 
when the masses of food consumers come 
to understand the condition of things, such 
measures as are now pending in congress, 
the Brosius bill and some others, will re- 
ceive the support of a large majority of the 
people. As in all other works of reform, 
patience, persistency and money are re- 
quired from the few to bring to the many 
a correct knowledge of present conditions 
in order to have their intelligent co-opera- 
tion, 

Were the number of such meetings great- 
ly increased and- held in different states, 
with a view of iaying the facts bofore the 
people, the cause would certainly be ad- 
vanced. Such addresses as were given at 
the recent meeting by members of congress 
and others cannot but be helpful to the 
movement. Some matters of legislation 
seem easy to secure, others require a popu- 
lar movement in their behalf and are the 
result of a popular demand. 





The Various Rots of Corn. 


PROF L. H. PAMMEL, IOWA. 





The rotting of corn on the stalk in Ma- 
haska Co, Ia, is undoubtedly due to one of 
the common molds. Moldy corn is not un- 
common every year. I have found several 
molds on corn in Iowa. The common blue 
mold (Pericillium glaucum), though the com- 
monest of all our molds, especially on old 
bread, oranges, lemons and preserves, is 
not usually abundant on corn. At first this 
mold produces white threads which spread 
over the surface. Later these threads pro- 
duce crect threads that bear the small 
spores in chains. When fruiting, this mass 
has a peculiar glaucus green color. The 
fungus occurs usually around the “chit” or 
germ. A second mold, the Eurotium glaucus, 
has received the common name of bread 
mold. It also occurs around the “chip.” 
The threads of the fungus give rise to stalks 
which are globular at the end. This globu- 
lar end bears small stalks that produce the 
spores in chains. This gives the fungus 
the appearance of being composed of glob- 
ular masses. Later another kind of repro- 
ductive body is produced. 

The real cause of the trouble I think, how- 
ever, is due to another mold closely allied 
to the one which causes wheat scab or 
wheat blight, the Fusarium culmorum. This 
fungus attacks the end of the ear, complete- 
ly infesting it with its whitish threads, and 
ultimately working its way down toward 
the base, rendering the corn worthless. The 
spores are borne on erect threads that arise 
from the mycelium and oecur either later- 
ally or terminal. They are crescent-shaped, 
at first one-celled, later divide, becoming 
two or more celled. In germination each cell 
Produces a small germ tube, or the spores 
break up into small spore-like bodies. The 
fungus when fruiting frequently has an or- 
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ange or pinkish color. The question aside 
from the loss it does to corn, is of interest 
because of the statements made by 
Mayo, formerly of the Kansas agricultural 
college, who attributes the presence of 
Eurotium glaucus on corn as responsible for 
a diseasé know as “staggers,” or enzootic 
cerebritis, as he termed it. According to 
Dr Mayo the spores of this fungus gain 
entrance into the circulation and find lodg- 
ment in the kidneys and liver. He supports 
his conclusion from experiments made on 
a guinea pig and a young colt, and the suc- 
cessful experiments of 3 European inves- 
tigator. It would be interesting to know 
whether any injurious effects have resulted 
from feeding the corn. This moldy corn is 
in part frequently used in the north, and 
so far as the writer is aware no ill effects 
follow. The Eurotium ig not nearly as 
common in Iowa as the Fusarium, and it is 
doubtful whether your correspondent’s corn 
is affected by it. 





Durable and Cheap Wagon Jack. 
W. H. PARKS, PERRY CO, O. 





Take scantling 1 by 2% or 3 in. Cut 
a 3 ft 8 in in length for a bottom 
piece. Cut two pieces, bB Bb, 3 ft 4 
in long and bolt them as shown at ec and 











A LIGHT AND HANDY WAGON JACK. 


f, somewhat apart. Nail a board d between 
b b so as to come not nearer than within 
4 in of f. Cut the lever e 2 ft 6 in long and 
bolt in place at corner, f. Bolt through 
three pieces, g, g, e, at h within 4 in of cor- 
ner f. Bolt g g at lower right hand corner 
with a. The lever should fit between g g, 
which pieces should be 2 ft 3 in in length. 
Place a lock or button on top of pieces g g 
to hold the lever down when in use. If 
wanted for an unusually high or low wag- 
on, reduce or increase the parts propor- 
tionately. 





Good Staging Bracket. 


E. W. BLACK, NEBRASKA. 





The illustration is of a very simple and 
easily constructed staging bracket, very 
useful in getting at the 
sides of buildings, etc, 
for repairing or _ re- 
painting, where it is 
important not to deface 
or mar the surface of 
the wall. It is easily 
adjustable to any hight 
by bringing the foot of 
the brace, D, nearer or 
further from the wall, 
thus giving a range of 
Bo several feet in the lift 
to each length of brace used, and as good, 
stiff 2x4 scantling are strong enough for 
the purpose, these may be had of any 
length and are in no way injured by such 
use. The upright piece, A, should be of 
2x4 about four feet long, mortised to re- 
ceive the horizontal piece, B,.of the same 
material, while the pieces, C, C, may be of 
1x4 or 1x6, firmly nailed on, and the frame 
should be securely toe-nailed at the mortise. 
It will rest against the building mueh more 
securely by nailing on the two blocks at 
the top and bottom, as shown in illustra- 
tion. These brackets are light, easily hand- 
led and a set of two or more will be found 
generally useful around the premises. 





——EEE 
Sweet Clover a Bad Weed—I recently 
read in your journal an artice on sweet 
elover, The writer seemed to think that it 





was a desirable plant to introduce. As no 
one seems to object to his views, I would 
like to give my experience. I do not remem. 
ber exactly when sweet clover was intro. 
duced into this neighborhood, but it wag 
about ten years ago. It was brought in as 
a honey plant. Now it is all over the coun. 
try and has become a very obnoxious weed, 
growing in solid masses along the roadsides 
to a hight of from 6 to 8 ft. Farm animals 
do not eat it at all in this locality. Now to 
those who are fond of experimenting with 
unknown grasses, when it comes to sweet 
clover, don’t. I have kept it out of my 
fields so far, but the task is a difficult one, 
What we want’ here more than anything 
else is to know how to eradicate it.—[Farmer, 
Coles Co, Ill. 





The American Maize Propaganda is ig 
have a corn kitchen at the Paris exposi<« 
tion, and will ask the corn growing stateg 
of the northwest to aid the enterprise with 
appropriations—a request which ought to 
meet with unhesitating compliance. Ameri. 
can corn meal has become its own propa< 
ganda in Europe in recent years, and the 
export of the staple to several countries 
has shown surprising growth. But there 
is still room for a vast amount of educa< 
tional work respecting the nutritious, pal. 
atable and economic qualities of the staple, 
and nowhere could that education be im.« 
parted with better assurance or more profit- 
able returns that at the Paris exposition, 
[Philadelphia Record. 





Advancing Prices for sulphate of copper 
and other fungicides and insecticides are 
due to heavy orders for the spring trade, 
Farmers and fruit growers throughout all 
the progressive sections of the country are 
placing their orders for these goods much 
earlier than usual so as to save the hud 
vance. Our advertisers of force pumps, 
spraying outfits, etc, report a more active 
demand than ever with a very satisfactory 
volume of sales. This certainly indicates 
that both insect and fungous pests will 
have “hard sledding’ this year. A spray< 
ing outfit and supplies are now as much a 
part of every farm as plow or cultivator. 





Unique Picket Fence—The cut shows a 
way of making a picket fence that is at 
once strong and cheap. No heavy rails are 
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needed. Two narrow strips of board at top 
and bottom hold the pickets securely nail- 
ed between them. The strips are “let in” 
to the posts. For a sheep fence this mode 
of construction has great advantages. The 
pickets can be a foot wide—ordinary boards 
sawed into picket lengths, and the strips 
three inches wide. Such a fence can rapidly 
be put up and will prove very inexpensiv? 
and strictly sheep and dog proof. 





Orange County Onions—The bulk of the 
land devoted to this crop is worked by for- 
eigners in patches of two, three or five 
acres. A few own the land tilled, but most 
of it is rented or worked on shares. The 
last two years have been too wet during 
the latter part of the season to properly 
mature the crop, which has been light and 
poor in quality. As a result, many scarce- 
ly know whether they are now in the busi- 
ness or not. I am a subscriber of your 
journal, and read with interest all items 
pertaining to onions, having been in the 
business for 30 years.—[R. P. Conklin, Or- 
ange Co, N Y. 
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Spread [Manure as Soon as Made. 


G. D. DEWEY, WISCONSIN. 





it has been my usual practice to scatter 
manure as I haul it the year through, and 
I think I get better results by so doing in 
nearly every instance. Some of my neigh- 
pors argue that it will wash away when 
spread in winter. I admit that some of the 
virtue washes out; but most of it is depos- 
ited over the surface of the ground before 
it has gone far, and is in just the proper 
condition to stimulate early growth when 
the ground thaws. The valuable elements 
of the manure should be in a liquid form 
and distributed over the surface of the 
ground. When®the ground first thaws it is 
porous and saturated and will easily absorb 
the liquids of the manure as the water set- 
tles into the soil. 

If the manure is put on in piles the 
ground will be settled before the frost is 
out of the manure sufficiently to spread. 
Then the manure lies up loose and the dry- 
ing winds make it of little value, while if 
the manure be spread during fall and win- 
ter, before the snows and spring rains are 
over it is firmed down to the ground, does 
not dry out quickly and the mechanical ef- 
fect of a mulch alone on the soil at that 
time of year is very important. If a piece 
of clay soil is fall plowed, then manure 
spread on a part of it in the winter, the 
uncovered ground will settle earlier and 
work up lumpy if not disked at just the 
proper time, while the mulched portion will 
remain mellow and moist and continue in 
a finer state of tilth the season through. 

The writer who objects to spreading on 
frozen ground must either suffer the objec- 
tions named or leave the manure in the 
yard until the ground is settled in the 
spring and suffer a greater depletion of 


THE FERTILIZER PROBLEM 


value by the spring rains on it while it is 
yet in- the wrong place. Spring hauling of 
manure is damaging to the soil trampled 
over, and the manure is valuable only 
when plowed in at this time of year. My 
aim is to get as much on the land as a sur- 
face mulch as possible, and get it there as 
directly as possible after it is made. When 
I plow I turn in as much roughage as pos- 
sible either dry or green to supply humus, 
which is a quality lacking in clayey soils 
more than most any other. If we had the 
virgin humus in our soils to-day we would 
be troubled very little with either drouths 
or soggy fields. 


When and How to Use Manure. 


- CHARLES F, M’KENZIE, UNION CO, N J. 





I have applied the manure from 80 to 100 
head of stock (10 horses and 80 to 90 cows) 
to my farm of 200 acres each season for the 
past 19 years. I must say that I have found 
it very beneficial and to give excellent re- 
sults under any and all circumstances when 
intelligently applied. The amount and 
method of application always varies ac- 
cording to the crop to be raised. For po- 
tatoes, I prefer to plow my old sod in the 
fall (spring will do, but the sod will not be 
well rotted and the grass is apt to be 
troublesome), then in spring I apply a 
heavy coat of manure, either fresh or well 
rotted, and plow down, then use a wheel 
harrow and cut up until the ground is fine 
as a garden. A small quantity of a good 
potato fertilizer will stimulate the growth 
and prevent the tubers from being ‘“grub- 
by.” This is optional, as I have raised fine 
crops without fertilizer. Now plant your 


potatoes and give good and clean cultiva- 


tion and just watch them grow. 
For grain or grass I prefer to plow and 
then manure broadcast (usually very 
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heavy), cut it well into the ground with 
the wheel harrow until your ground is very 
mellow, sow your grain and grass seed and 
you will not be disappointed in the results. 
For old meadows I usually top-dress, gen- 
erally in the winter on the snow, or when 
the ground is frozen, or in spring just as 
soon as a team or wagon will not cut into 
the surface. (I use broad tires.) The ma- 
nure may be coarse or well rotted, accord- 
ing to circumstances, both giving good re- 
sults. I have a great deal of manure, but 
never too much. 


ce 

My Experience with Manure—My farm 
slopes in all four directions. Soil sandy 
loam with a little clay in spots. One year 
ago I plowed 3% acres on the north side 
at the top. I drew out manure beginning at 
the top, and worked down; when two-thirds 
of it was covered I ran out of manure. I 
gave the ground a good dragging, which 
worked manure in to some extent. I 
then drilled in wheat. In the winter, when 
more manure had accumulated, I finished 
covering the wheat. As a result the first 
two-thirds gave a good crop of wheat, 
with a good stand of clover, the 
last one-third a fair crop of wheat, 
but a poor stand of clover. I think 
the right plan is to do all the manuring 
after haying. You have a chance then to 
see all the poor spots, and, as a rule, get a 
good crop of hay next year. Best of all, a 
good healthy sod to plow under.—[J. L. 
Barden, Tioga Co, Pa. 





Mulching in Gardens—In small gardens 
mulching after transplanting is often 
profitable. The best mulch is two or three 
inches of soil kept loose and mellow by 
frequent stirring, but straw or chaff may be 
used. Crops well mulched are almost free 
from weeds. 















and levels. 
andestructible. 
--verizer on earth. 


PULVERIZING HARROW, GLOD GRUSHER AND LEVELER 


For all soils, all work—crushes, cuts, lifts, pulverizes,” turns 
: Cast steel and wrought iron-therefore 
Cheapest ~ding harrow and best pul- 


— Sizes 3 to 13% feet. Catalogue free. 
SENT ON TRIAL to be returned at my expense if not Entirely Satisfactory. 


> I deliver freeon board at New York, Chicago, Columbus, O., Louisville, Ky:, Minneapolis, San Francisco and other points. 


Address DUANE H. NASH, Sole Mfr., MILLINGTON, N. J., or CHICAGO, iLL. 
PLEASE MENTION THIS PAPER. 














“PLANET JR.” CHAPTERS.—No. 6. 


The French Mule is an Ox. 


In our new 1899 catalogue you will see him drawing a ‘‘PLANET JR.’ 
Horse Hoe in a French vineyard, with a chain run from each end of the 


curious wooden yoke across his horns. The ‘‘PLanetJR.” tools, one-horse, 
two-horse, or hand, are as good in French grapes as in American potatoes. 
This beautiful catalogue includes sixteen full pages of fine F hotographic views, 


showing forei 


and American farm scenes with the famous * 


ANET JR.” tools at 


work. Youw “fil hunt along time for a book half asinteresting—and we send it FREE 
Chapter 7 will tell about keeping at S. L. ALLEN & CO., 


e “Head of the Procession.” 


Box 1107 E, Philadelphia. 
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LAND = 


Get catalogue of 1, 2,3 & 4 Horse __ 
Tread Powers, Sweep 
Powers, Grain Separa- 

tors, Hand and Power 

Corn Shoallers, Grind- 
ing Mill, Potato and 
Corn Planters, Cultivators, = 
Engines, 3to 2% horse, mounted or stationary, etc. 


8. S. MESSINGER & SON, Tatamy, Pa. 









THE EDGAR FANNING WEEDER 


Saves more labor. Does bette™ 
work than any other weeder. 
Weeding done while cultivating 
without extra labor. No clog- 
ging. Will fit any two-horse culti- 
vator. Agents wanted. For de- 
scription and prices write to 


— pe) EDGAR FANNING 
: ’ WEEDER CO., 
othe Y Baiting Hollow, N. Y. 
































SAVE MONEY! 


BUY YOUR FERTILIZERS DIRECT. 


You get the benefit of salesman’s expenses and agent’s profit. Our entire prodaction goes 
from factory to farm. Write for free samples and book. 


WALKER, STRATMAN & CO., Herr’s Island, Pittaburg, Pa. 








SEEDER 


Is simple, strong and durable, 

=~] sows all kinds of seeds per- 

j Sectly even, saves % 1 r, 
sent on trial, (so 
price and ci 

, Address Champion 
Seeder Co., Urbana, Ind. 
















DRILLING 





WEL 


Over 70 sizes and 
shallow wells in any 
on wheels or on sills. With engines or horse powers, 





les, for drilling either ae or 


nd of soil or rock. Mounted 


Strong, simple and durable. An —_ can 
operate them easily. Send for ca 


WILLIAMS BROS., mhaee, N. Ve 
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FEEDS AND FEEDING. 





A Sheep-Feeding Barn. 


There are many old farms about the 
country that are being utilized as sheep 
farms, sheep now being increasingly profit- 
able as stock and exceptionally well fitted 
to bring up an old run-down farm. On 























FIG 1. PERSPECTIVE VIEW. 


most of these old farms there Is now a small 
barn—too small to be used for any serious 
sheep farming enterprise. The accompany- 
ing plans show how such old barns can be 
fitted up cheaply to accommodate a large 
flock of sheep. Side wings are built at an 
angle as shown, an alley-way being left for 
a track on which the feed car runs. The 
main barn is used for the sterage of hay, 





Hay & Fodder. 




















Yard. 

FIG 2. GROUND PLA 
fodder and grain. The buildings form a 
sheltered yard in front, which will be es- 
pecially useful in winter. Of course, if de- 
sired, the wings could be attached at right 
angles to the barn, but this would not af- 
ford the excellent sheltered yard. In Fig 
1 is shown a perspective view of such a 
barn, and in Fig 2 the ground plan. 


wed 
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The Value of Early Cut Hay. 


LEWIS O. FOLLO, MINNESOTA. 





Save the best early cut hay and other 
roughage until the latter part of winter 
and early spring. All practical feeders have 
observed that farm animals are less likely 
to make satisfactory gains in the spring 
months than at any other time of the year. 
Often they lose flesh unless the very best of 
care is given. They refuse to eat the usual 
amount of forage unless it is early cut and 
of the very best quality. However I have 
found that by saving the earliest cut hay 
until the last, the stock will continue to 
consume the usual amount of food with a 
relish and also continue to make satisfac- 
tory gains. With milch cows the flow will 
not decrease, as so often happens in spring 
before the cows can be turned out on good 
pasture. 

Then, too, by feeding the earliest cut hay 
last, the system of the animal will be in 
a better condition for making satisfactory 
gains immediately after being turned out 
on fresh pastures in spring. Very early cut 
fodders have a tendency to relax the 
bowels, consequently the change from dry 
fodder to fresh pastures will not be a radi- 
cal change in feed. In the early part of the 
winter they are in a better condition for 
consuming the late cut hay and fodder, af- 
ter being taken off the pasture, where their 
rations have often been made up of over- 
ripe and partly dried off grasses. Every 
practical feeder has long ago learned the 
advantage of securing all fodder as early 
as possible after it has gained the required 
stage of growth, but where a large amount 
is to be put up, some of it will of necessity 
become riper than is desirable. 


WORK OF THE SEASON 
THE PRACTICAL POULTERER. 


New York Poultry Show. 





The 10th annual exhibition at Madison 
Square garden, Jan 31-Feb 4, was one 
of the best in the history of the New 
York poultry and pigeon ass’n. The en- 
tries were numerous and the collection of 
fowls varied. The entire floor space of the 
large building was fully*occupied, and one 
balcony in addition, The attendance was 
large and the financial returns much better 
than usual. Everybody seemed interested 
in the splendid exhibit. One of the special 
features was the great number of pigeons. 
The first balcony was occupied exclusively 
by them, and the great variety was simply 
bewildering. In chickens particularly 
adapted to the farm, such as Leghorns, 
Plymouth Rocks, Wyandots, Brahmas, Co- 
chins and Minorcas there was a large and 
representative showing. In Brahmas first 
premiums were taken by Albert L. Sessions 
and Lewis Whitaker; in Cochins, Oakland 
farm, George W. Mitchell and F. W. Mer- 
cer took the majority of the premiums; in 
Langshans, F. M. Robinson and R. P. Keas- 
by were prize winners. The show of Ply- 
mouth Rocks was especially fine, particu- 
larly in the Barred and White varieties; the 
majority of the premiums were taken by 
Charles H. Wells, M. S. Gardener, E. M. & 
W. Ferguson, A. A. Bailey, Pittman & Pol- 
lock, George Fox, A. C. Hawkins and R. R. 
Tapping. The Wyandot first prize winners 
were J. G. Jodrey, I. C. Keller, L. H. Davis, 


C. S. Mattison and Jam:s Forsyth; Leg- 
horns, Ezra Cornell, W. C. Vought, H. w., 
Smith and George H. Burgott; Minorcas, 
Dr C. J. Andrews of Lebanon poultry yards, 
There was a large show of Bantams of all 
conceivable classes, and Indian Game fowls, 

The duck department was well filled. On 
Pekins, A. J. Hallock took the first prizes; 
Rouens, Timothy Treadwell and John Brett 
were prize winners; Cayugas, Clarence w, 
King; Muscovy, H. M. Carpenter and Sam. 
uel Underhill. The prize winners of geese 
were: Embden, Polland poultry farm; Chi- 
nese, Timothy Treadwell and Clarence Ww. 
King; Toulouse, H. V. Van Zandt and 
Charles F. Newman. In turkeys the prize 
winners were E. M. & W. Ferguson, 
George Wolf and D. A. Mount. The above 
were prizes for individual birds. For pens 
the following were the first winners: Light 
Brahmas, F. D. Lesure; Barred Plymouth 
Rocks, Charles H. Wells; White Plymouth 
Rocks, Rausden & Green; Wyandots, Ira C, 
Keeler, Lebanon poultry yards, and C. §, 
Mattison. 

Among the novelties was a blue duck and 
a bright red turkey, almost carmine. These 
with the mlee, guinea pigs, foxes, pigs, pea- 
fowls, guineas, wild geese, highbred cats, 
game ducks, owls, rabbits, Belgian hares 
and pheasants formed an attractive fea- 
ture of the show and were very much ad- 
mired. The egg display was a large one,“the 
variety in color ranging from almost white 
to chocolate brown gave an opportunity to 
study the comparative attractiveness of 
the different shades. The eggs were care- 
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. SEND US ONE DOLLAR 


“a And we will send you a 25, 50,75 or 
100-gailon feed cooker (for cooking 
¥ feed and heating water for all kinds 
of farm stock), freight prepaid. 
7 Youmay examime itandif found per- 

fectly satisfactory and just what you 
i want, pay the freight agent $9, $11, 
#15 or $15 according to mze ordered, 
less the $l sent. If not satisfactory, 
your money back. Made of No. 22 
> ; gauge steeland castiron. Has elbow 
and joint of pipe. Heavy grate and enclosed ash receiver. 
Boiler of galv. steel. his is the greatest value you ever 
saw or heard of. Write for circulars. First order from vour 
town secures avency if you wsntit. @. 8. E PO- 


RBRATOR CO., 5 Beekman St., New York. 













WILLIS 
Sap Spout 


In one piece with hook. 
made from tinned mal~ 
eable iron. Far superior to all others 
circular. Full line of other Maple Sugar Goods, 
CHARLES MILLAR & SON, UTICA, N. ¥- 


INCUBATORS ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 


Thousands of these in successful operation. Don’t buy 
until you first send 6c for our valuable catalogue. Circular 
free.Flower C. Incubator Co.. Rochester. N. Y- 
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fully labeled. The characteristic color .of 
the different breeds was easily apparent. 
w. C. House took first prizes for chicken 
eggs and G, H. Tuthill for duck eggs. A 
creditable display of dressed poultry and 
of game was made by Condron Bros of 
Bloomfield street. Dry picking, the differ- 
ent methods of dressing and. cold storage 
were illustrated. 

The incubator and poultry supply house 
people had large exhibits in a separate 
room. Among those who had displays were 
the Prairie State Incubator Co, Des Moines 
Incubator Co, Monitor Incubator Co, 
Pineland Incubator Co, Cyphers Incu- 
pator and Brooder Co, the F. W. Mann 
Co and Wilson Bros, bone cutters, Excel- 
sior Wine and Poultry Co and American 
Cereal Co, poultry supplies, and H. §&. 
Wemple, coops. 





Brief Replies—G. J. L., Ia: Scab cures 
are poured or rubbed upon the legs.——E. 
L., Ct: The Homers are large pigeons and 
good for general purposes.—I. F. G., 
‘Ohio: By wriiing to some of the commission 
merchants listed on Page 479 of the 1898 
Almanac you will doubtless be able to find 
a market for your specialty.——J. W. M., 
N Y: We have not the address for which 
you Ala: Papers 
which devote space to pigeons are Fanciers’ 
Review and the Feather, which can be sub- 
scribed for at this office——F. M. S., Va 
The Belgian hare or rabbit will answer 
your purpose well. For poultry or rabbits 
consult the poultry or Farmers’ Exchange 
advertising columns. 








Barred Plymouth Rocks—Pride of New 
York and mates, members of the first prize 

















PRIZE PLYMOUTHS. 


exhibition pen of Barred Plymouth Rocks 
at the great Madison Square garden exhi- 
bition, New York city, 1898, shown by E. B. 
Thompson, Dutchess Co, N Y. 





Sort the Eggs—When the egg drawer is 
filled with eggs it requires but a glance to 
notice the great dissimilarity of sizes and 
shapes. While they are in the drawer they 
can be easily compared and the extremely 
small and large ones can be removed. En- 
deavor to have the eggs used for hatching 
as nearly uniform in size and shape as 
possible. 





Good Layers—For the past seven years 
I have kept an accurate account of my 
flock of about fifty White Leghorns, the re- 
sult being that in 1894 they laid an average 
of 128 eggs to each hen, in 1895 139 eggs. 
In 1896-7 I changed to Brown Leghorns, 
with the resulting average of 112 and 96 
respectively. I this year return to the 
Whites and try no more experiments.— 
[G. P. P., New Jersey, 





Liver Disease—James Atwater’s fowls 
lose appetite and liver is enlarged, spongy 
and full of hard, white spots. Many cases 
of this difficulty are caused by the use of 
Copperas in the drinking water. Where 
there are a number of such cases in the 
Same flock, it must be caused by something 
in the feed or water. Give the sick hens 
homeopathic nux vomica in the drinking 


THE POULTRY YARD 


water, or if unable to drink, give six pellets 
twice a day. 


The Sugar Bush. 


Behind the Times in Pennsylvania—in 
this section farmers experience no trouble 
in selling at fair prices all maple product 
that can be spared. Methods followed are 
not up-to-date. Our people go too much 
on the hit or miss plan in everything. A 
few have been vexed with sugar sand in 
the bottom of thin syrup cans, but a warm- 
ing up and straining through flannel reme- 
dies this. The tapping is usually done 
with a %-in bit; an iron spile is then driven 
in the bark under the hole to conduct the 
sap. A few farmers use patent spiles and 
smaller bit. The boiling is usually done in 
the common sheet-iron pan, made by the 
nearest tinner, set upon a rude arch and 
to be lifted off when emptied of syrup. I 
think the best way to stop the sale of spu- 
rious syrups would be the use of a state 
brand, such as New York has for cheese. 
Let such law be enacted by each sugar 
state.—[C. L. Hoyt, Tioga Co, Pa. 








Spurious Maple products should be legis- 
lated against; at least put into office those 
who will enforce existing laws, when these 
cover the matter well enough.—[W. E. Muz- 
zey, Merrimac Co, N H, 


POULTRY NETTING 
AT THE LOWEST PRICES EVER MADE, 


in. mesh 2 ft. wide $1.25 in. mesh 2 ft. wide si. ° 
? in. mesh 3 ft. wide 1.30 3 in. mesh 3 ft. wide 








in. mesh 4 ft. wide 2.35 in. mesh 4 ft. wide i 3 
in. mesh 5 ft. wide 2.90 in. mesh 5 ft. wide 2.30 
in. mesh 6 ft. wide 3.40 in. mesh 6 ft. wide 2.75 
Above list is all No. 19 wire gaivanized after weaving. 
Fine mesh for chicks. 12 in. wide, $1.25; 18 in. 81.75: 24 in. 
$2.25. In rolis 150 feet long. WE PAY FREIGHT on 
orders of 5or more rollis to nearly all points East of 
Rocky Mts. SEND ONE DOLLAR with your order 
and we will send the goods by freight, C. O. D., subject to 
examination. We can ship from Colchester, New York 
or Chicago. We are New England Agents for M. M. 8. 
Poultry Fencing. Send for Price List of Roofings and 
Sheathings. 


CASE & COMPANY, 47 Main St., Colchester, Conn. 












THE IMPROVED 


VICTOR Incubator 


=| Hatches Chickens by Steam. Absolutely 
ie | self-regulating. The simplest, most 
——— —_— —— ches est pig Hatcher 
in the market. reu. FREE. 

GEO. ERTEL OO., QUINOY, ILL. 
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A little booklet with 
pictures of successful 
workers for THE 
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how they succeeded. 
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Philadelphia, Pa. 


SOKO 


SOOO 


HOWTO START 


yyy oy 
to make ita 0 cungicte exteus oy 
our POULTRY GUIDE. Tells all about poole 
he ~ paw oe Son and , od 


se GYPHERS | INCUBATOR 


which is delivered freight pata | to so every puschosm, 
This machiae requires absolutely no artrfical moisture. 410 
cents and get the book. Circulars 


THE CYPHERS INCUBATOR CO. ‘bor Bf, WAYLAND, N.Y: 


INCU CUBATOR QUALITY. 


When it comes to quality in an in- 
cubator, which embraces construc. 
tion, working asiity, etc., there is 
nothing that will equa 


The Prairie le States 


Two hundred first premiums in all 
p= pore of competions with all kinds 
machines. Send for catalogue. 


PRAIRIE STATE INCUBATOR CO., HOMER CITY, PA 














SUCCESSFUL INCUBATORS. 


Air or Hot Water. 

Yy p stem machine for hatch 
ing strong, healthy chicks—self. 
regulating, patent egg turning 
trays, drying room under trays, 
non-explosive lamp—these are @ 
few of its good points. Our 148p 
catalogue gives pricesand descrip- 
a tion, also pointers on poultry 
pee etc., mailed for 6c stamps. Write for it now. 
DES MOINES INCUBATOR CO., Box 104, Des Moines, lowa. 
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HATCH CHICKENS 


TEAM—vwith the 
Pd . STEA self-regulating 


EXCELSIOR INCOBATOR 


tion. 
sanen fced Ist-class hatcher made. 


GEO. H. STAHL, 
114 to 122 &. 6th 8t., Quincy, Iil. 
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SmooK on POULTRY 


aa Se fF 1899, 160 pages, 100 ilius- 
ons of Fowls, Incubators, Brooders, Poultry 
louses, etc. How to raiseChickens successfully, their 
care, diseases and remedies. Diagrams with full 
descriptions of Poultry houses. All about Ineu- 
bators, rs and thoroughbred Fowls, with 

lowens prices. Pu Price only 15 cents. 
Box 8623 Freeport, [lL 
















50 Chicks from 50 Eggs 


Mrs, M. T. Duval, Old Cnereete Va. 
hatched with Bantam 49, 50 and 4 
chicks each from 5U eggs, eas 4 
before saw an incubator, ou can 
do as well. Try one 30 days free. Send 4c 
Ruekeye Incubater Co., Springfield, 0. 
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POST'S iets’ SAP SPOUTS 


SEE PRICES QUOTED BELOW. 
THE AIR TRAP 
does it. 







every day for 
More Days ana maxe ’ Mis 
More Money {2% 225 ree om jor Pree 


other, and there is a 
scientific reason for it 
explained a Tese 
Oatalog or with samples on each label. 

of eachie. 200 delivered at any R. Rot station. 

Bo. 8, lgth. 996 ins. No. 1, 82.15; 


No. 2) 82 per 
100. 
AGENTS 


WANTED. 
C. C. STELLE, 81 Fifth Avenue, BROOKLYX. N. ¥. 
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A New Red Grape. 





Among the many new grapes exhibited at 
the last fair of the American institute in 
New York, none has interested us more 
than the Charlton, a photographic reproduc- 
tion of a bunch of which is given in our 
frontispiece. It is a cross between the 
Brighton and Mills, raised by John Charl- 
ton, Rochester, N Y. The original vine has 
fruited the last six years and its fruit 
seems to improve each season. The berries 
are globular in shape, and medium to large 
in size, moderately compact and sometimes 
shouldered; color red, similar to Catawba, 
quality best, flesh tender and melting, juicy, 
sweet and vinous, separating readily from 
the seeds of which there are but few. Skin 
thin, but firm enough to insure good keep- 
ing and shipping quality. Season early, 
showing color before Concord, but the fruit 
is in eating condition before it is fully col- 
ored. The. vine is a strong and heal- 
thy grower and a prolific bearer. The 
Charlton grape is not offered for sale 
as yet, and we shall watch its development 
with no little interest. 

rr 
The Farmer’s Hotbed. 


L. A. CARPENTER. 





The methods of preparing and caring 
for a hotbed are very simple, and with 
a little ‘care one should have no trouble. 
The ordinary hotbed sash is 3 by 6 
ft, but any old sash will answer the pur- 
pose. The bed should extend east and west 
and the frame should be a little higher on 
the north than on the south side to give the 
glass a pitch toward the sun. Ten inches 





EXTERIOR VIEW OF HOTBED. 


in front and 14 behind is about right. The 
sash should fit closely and the ends of the 
frame should come up even with the top 
‘of the sash to prevent the wind from blow- 
ing under onto the plants. The frame should 
also have a stay, a, across the top about 
every 6 ft to prevent the sides from spring- 
ing in. 

With the first warm days in March prep- 
arations should be made for the hotbed. 
A few barrels of good garden loam should 
have been prepared the fall before and 
stored in a place away from the frost, for 
it is difficult to get good soil at this sea- 
son of the year. Select some sheltered spot 
where there is plenty of sunshine and draw 
out a few loads of fermenting horse ma- 
nure. If the manure is heating evenly all 
through it may be built up into the bed at 
once, but if not, it should be shaken up 
well and piled in a flat heap for a few days, 
and if any portions of it are dry these 
should be wet down. When the heat has 
permeated well through the pile, fork it 
over and build it up into the bed, shaking 
out all of the lumps so that it will pack 
evenly and give a steady heat. Tread it 
down quite firmly, for if left too loose it 
will ferment rapidly, giving an intense heat 
for a short time, then become exhausted. 
Build the bed about 2 ft thick and large 
enough so that it will extend 2 ft beyond 
the frame on all sides. Then set on the 
frame and bank it up to the top with 
manure. Next put in about 4 or 5 in of soil, 
put on the sash and let it sweat. It will 
soon begin to heat quite violently and the 
temperature will run considerably over 100 
degrees, after which it will begin to sub- 
side, and about the third or fourth day it 
will be down to about 90 degrees, when it 
will do to sow the seed. 

Radishes, lettuce and onion sets should 
be put in along with tomato, cabbage, pep- 





HORTICULTURE 


per and egg plant seed for plants. Rake 
the bed smooth and fine and sow the seed 
in drills 3 in apart, covering % in deep. 
The plants will be up in a few days and 
in about three weeks’ time, if the weather 
is favorable, radishes will be fit to use. 
Lettuce and onions will require more time. 
If in picking the lettuce the leaves are re- 
moved and the roots and crowns left they 
will throw out a new growth and continue 
to produce all through the season. The 
plants should be kept free from weeds and 
thinned so that they will have room to de- 
velop. Tomatoes will make stronger, stock- 
ier plants if transplanted when they are 
2 or 3 in high. 

Seed for early celery should be sown in 
a box and sunk in the soil in the bed. This 
is one of the hardest plants to start and 
should be watched very carefully. The 
box should be covered with a piece of glass 
or a cloth to prevent evaporation, for if the 
seeds are allowed to become dry after they 
have begun to germinate they will die. It 
requires about two weeks for the plants to 
come up and then they are very delicate. 
To make strong plants they should be 
transplanted once or twice before setting 
in the open ground, giving them more room 
each time. Care should be taken in water- 
ing not to get the beds water soaked. It 
is better to let them get a little dry before 
watering than to keep them constantly 
saturated. With a little experience one can 
tell when and how much water to apply. 
If the beds get too dry, growth is checked, 
and if kept too wet they will damp off, that 
is, the plants will rot off just above the 
ground. 

The sash should be raised a little every 
day to give the plants fresh air and to reg- 
ulate the temperature. When water be- 
gins to gather on the underside of the 
glass you may know that the temperature 
is running too high and fresh air should 
be admitted, being careful not to allow the 
cold wind to blow onto the plants. The 
sash should be closed as the temperature 
falls toward evening. If the nights are 
very cold, extra covering will be necessary. 
Old pieces of carpet or matting can be used 
or light board covers can be made, which 
are more convenient. 





Answers About the Garden Contest. 





The garden may be divided into any num- 
ber of plots, planted to any number of va- 
rieties of different crops, fertilized in any 
manner, so long as the report states what 
you did, how you did it and what the re- 
sult was. Plants can be started under 
glass in hotbeds, cold frame or greenhouse, 
or such may be included in the garden. 
Strawberry, currant or other large or small 
fruits previcusly set may be included in 
the garden, the description setting forth 
such facts about them as are necessary to 
give us a clear idea thereof. 

The total amount of the prizes that may 
be offered cannot now be stated, as addi- 
tions to the list are rolling in every week; 
of course the more the better. Our grand 
prize of $250 is absolute, and will not be 
divided or reduced. Other money or prizes 
contributed unconditionally will be appor- 
tioned into second, third and many other 
prizes, so as to give the greatest possible 
inducement to the largest number. The 
few conditional prizes offered by seedsmen 
and implement people will be awarded un- 
der the conditions specified in the prize list. 
The rules in full were last printed in the 
Jan 21 issue, which will be sent free to all 
applicants. The rules will be reprinted 
herein as often as space permits. 

Your report may give as much or as little 
information as you choose—the prizes go 
to the “reports which show most clearly 
and accurately the methods pursued, and 
the receipts and expenses of the garden, 
irrespective of whether the result is a profit 
or a loss.”” This does not imply any com- 
plicated double-entry bookkeeping. The 
simpler the exhibit, 
equal, the better. 


other things being 
Anyone over 10 years 











I Was 

Completely 
Helpless 

With Rheumatism 


Could not move, the least bit of 
a jar would make me shout with 
pain. I was afraid I should be 
a cripple for life, as prescrip- 
tions did me no good. Finally 
I sent for a bottle of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla which helped me 
much and two bottles more put 
me on my feet so that I could 
walk without crutches. I was 
soon well enough to work on 
my farm.’’ W H. RHOADs, 
Windham, Vt. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla is pre- 
pared only by C. I. Hood & Co., 
Lowell,Mass. Sold by all drug- 
gists. Price $1. 











/ Cheapest Ever Grown. 


vs BEST in the world; 
Mnone other as COOD; 
warranted to be s fur 


PEST. 
Prettiest book 


ee in all the world * 
SEEDS 1c and up for large packets. 
end yours and neighbors names for 
my Beautiful llustrated Catalogue. 
R.H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, Ill. 








FOR 14 CENTS 


" Wewish to gain this year 000 
new customers, and hence offer 
1 Pkg. 13 Day Hadish, 100 

ar i Jabbage, 0c 

Test Red Beet’ 100 


eet, 
Long Lightn'g Cucumber l0c 
Salzer’s Best Lettuce, lic 
California Fig Tomato, 20c 
Early Dinner Onion, luc 
Brilliant Flower Seeds, lic 
Worth $1.00, for 14 cents, $1.00 


Above 10 pkgs. worth $1.00, we will 
mail you free, together with our 
great Plant and Seed Catalogue 
upon receipt of this motice & 14 
postage. e invite your trade an 
now when you once try Salzer’s 
seedsyouwill never get alongwith- 
—. out them. pion Seed G&e, ond 
. upa otatoes at ° 
i rw a Catalog alone be. Rr 148 
JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO., LA CROSSE, WIS. 
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If you want all the tested new varieties 
as well as the standard old sorts in straw- 
berries, I can suit you. I have 90 acres ia 
a plants. Strong, vigorous 
plants with big bunches of fibrous roots, 
absolutely free from disease. Can sel! you 
A DOZEN OR A MILLION 
right fresh from the ground. No cellar or cold 
storage plants here. 32-page oot eciieh FREE, 
W. F. ALLEN, JR., Box 12, Salisbury, Mé 


£24) PLANTS fi ROY 
ye AN 





BIG NEW BERRIES 


Mammoth sweet chestnuts, Japanese plums, peaches 
—all parecty stock heap Free catalogue. 
J. H. HALE, South Glastonbury, Cenn. 





OCKY FORD CANTALOOPE SEED, % pound see; 

1 pound $1.00, postpaid to any pers of the Unite 
States. Use none but the genuine Colorado grown seed 
The Pierce Seed and Produce Co,, Pueblo, Cole 








RANCIS BRILL, HEMPSTEAD, LONG 
ISLAND, N. Y¥.. CABBAGE AND CAULI- 
FLOWER SEED SPECIALIST. 











old, of either sex, will find no trouble in 
keeping the record. The few rules give a 
simple outline of how to keep the record, 
leaving you free to carry out the defails 
as best suits your fancy. Nothing could be 
easier, more simple, less restricted or more 
fair. Every one-in the United States or 
Canada who proposes to have a garden in 
1899 should enter the contest. 

THE PRIZES THUS FAR OFFERED 
include the following, some of which will be 
apportioned into smaller prizes when the 
lists are closed: 

American Agriculturist offers a grand 
prize for the report of a garden for 1899 
that brings out most clearly. and fully 
the actual product and returns from 
the garden, receipts and expenses and 
TASTMOGS PULSUGG 6.020604 csccedvenseseacsa 8250.00 
S. L. Allen & Co, Philadelphia, Pa, pro- 
vided our grand prize of $250 is taken 
by a garden.in which the Planet Jr 
implements have been used exclusive- 
ly, wi!ll duplicate the grand prize,mak- - 
WE Te NIN Ga ok aids odin coet.tace e020 s40e%s #%500.00 
In Addition to the Above, S. L. Allen & 
Co, Philadelphia, Pa, contribute prizes 
in gold of $100, $50, $30, $20, $15, two of 
$10 and three of $5 for the reports that 
show the most profitable results ob- 
tained where Planet Jr implements 
have been used,’a total of................ $250.00 
W. Atlee Burpee & Co, Philadelphia, 
Pa, will duplicate our grand prize of 
$250 if taken by a garden whose seeds 
were purchased from them and selected 
from their Farm Annual of 1899, making 
IN DE occ ccc isccences:  dracnces $500.00 
Ww. W. Rawson & Co, Seedsmen, 12 and 
13 Faneuil Hall square, Boston, Mass. 
will duplicate our grand prize of $250 if 
taken by a garden whose seeds were 
purchased from them and selected from 
their 1899 catalog, making a total 
WOT Biicacs én00 toe 64 scasze cane sepsocan tees $500.00 
If the Above Is Not Won, W. W. Raw- 
son & Co will contribute to this compe- 
tition $100 in cash .and -$150 worth of 
zoods from their regtlar- catalog for 
900, to be apportioned ‘in the prize list 
as The Editor thinks will best, promote 
gardening and horticulture throughout 
BMOTIOR, OF B COCKE OE iio occ cctcpacecces $250.00 
Pretty Lake Nurseries, Holland & Co, 
Piymouth, Ind, choice nursery. stock, to 
be selected from their catalog, to -the 
WOT GE si a6. ines 60000 0cn0tes cesta weetekeces $150.00 
Phe Bowker Fertilizer Co, Boston and 
New York,if' Bowker’s garden fertilizer 
is used exclusively at the rate of 1% ton 
on, every. 4% acre (or 10 lbs to every. 100 
sq ft), offer fertilizer to the value of..... $100.00 
California State Board of Horticulture, 
..M. Lelong, secretary, Sacramento, 
particulars later, offers ....:......006.... $100.00 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons; Orange, Ct, $50 
in cash for best reports from those who 
used their seed (catalog free), in prizes 
of $20, 10, and 4 of $5 each, and $20 addi- 
tional if garden using Woodruff’s seeds 
-captures grand prize, a total of.....+.... 
Buechly’s Nurseries, Greenville, O, $15 
worth of Greenville and Lovett straw- 
berry plants, 25 Greenville apple trees, 
300 Eldorado: -blackberry; total’ $26; 
an additional prize of $26 worth ‘of 
nursery ‘stock given if grand _prize-is 
takén by a garden planted with small 
fruits from this nursery, a total of...... 
The Mapes Formula and Peruyian 
Guano Co, Charles V. Mapes, manager, 
143 Liberty street, New York city, con- 
tribute without restrictions.............. 
New York Market Gardeners’ Ass’n, 
281 Sixth. avenue, New York city, flow- 
er and vegetable seeds to the ‘value of 
Dwight Herrick, Rochelle, Il, if contest- 
ants ‘buy at least $1 worth of plants or 
seeds from him this season, contributes 
The Crete Nurseries, Crete, Neb, E. F. 
_ Stephens, manager, 10 doz 2-yr grape- 
vines, 5 doz raspberry,5 doz currant, 6 
Warner pear trees, total value........... 
R. Byrd Leeper, Unionville, Ill, nine 
copies -Leeper’s new system of farm 
“GOCOUIEES ccc ce cc ccessccccccscpesecesscastece 
Harrv, Snyder, Tanyard, Md, ¢Galla lily 
EON sooo g oc scxessconlatunqcsssyees ake 
Cc. E. Allen, Brattleboro, Vt, seeds or 
WMIUB . 55a Sedo seine cope sce vces segs gietantas> 
William P. Perkins, 590 Tenth street, 
Brooklyn, N Y, dealer in wood ashes, 
contributes same containing not less 
Chan TS POURED. 00.0 ccc cccccveccccesseccces 


G. J. Kellogg & Sons, Jamesville, Wis, 


Co. ge rrr eee 
S FE St ee oe ee ed seeds 
will mail my handsome catalogue 
r Oc. 


for 1899, lithographed and beautifully illustrated, and a 


$70.00 


$52.00 


$50.00 
$50.00 


$50.00 


$23.00 


$32.50 
825.00 
$15.00 


$15.00 
$5.00 


DUE BILL FREE 














Due Bill, ‘or 10c. worth of seeds for trial, absolutely 
free. It is full of bargains. All the Best Seeds, Bulbs, 
Plants, Roses, new Fruits, Farm Seeds, Potatoes, 
ete., at lowest prices. Ten Great Novelties offered without 


P 
names. I rill pay $50, FOR A NAME fot each. Don’t buy 


our stock un’ new catalogue. Several varieties shown 
coléra, Great inducements for orders this year, Wou will be 
rised at my bargain offers. Send your address on Postal to-day. 


aw Fe friends to send too, Old customers will receive a copy. 
F. BS. MILLS, Seedsman, Box 78. Rose Hill, N.¥ 








OUR GARDEN CONTEST 
How to Find Out. 


Fill a bottle or common glass with your 
water and let it stand twenty-four hours; 
a sediment or settling indicates an un- 
healthy condition of the kidneys; if it 
stains your linen it is evidence of kidney 
trouble; too frequent desire to pass it or 
pain in the back is also convincing proof 
that the kidneys and bladder are out of 


order. 
WHAT TO DO. 


There is comfort in the knowledge so of- 
ten expressed, that Dr Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Root, the great kidney remedy, fulfills 
every. wish in curing rheumatism, pain in 
the back, kidneys, liver, bladder and every 
part of the urinary passage. It corrects 
inability to hold water and scalding pain 
in passing it, or bad effects following use 
of liquor, wine.or beer, and overcomes 
that unpleasant necessity of being com- 
pelled to go often during the day, and to 
get up many times during the night. The 
mild and the extraordinary effect of 
Swamp-Root is soon realized. It stands the 
highest for its wonderful cures of the most 
distressing cases. If you need a medicine 
you should have the best. Sold by drug- 
gists in fifty-cent and one-dollar sizes. 

You may have a sample bottle of this 
wonderful discovery and a book that tells 
more about it, both sent absolutely free by 
mail, address Dr Kilmer & Co, - Bingham- 
ton, N Y. When writing mention that you 
read this generous offer in American Agri- 


URPEE’S 


' Seeds Grow 


and are always the 


BEST THAT GROW! 


As proved by thousands of trials at 
our famous FORDHOOK FARMS,—the 
largest Trial Grounds in America. 


URPEE’S 


Farm Annual 
for 189Q—mailed FREE to all 


A handsome new book of 176 pages,—tells 
the plain truth about Seeds, including rare 
Novelties which cannot be had elsewhere. 
Beautiful colored plates and hundreds of illus- 
tratiens from nature. Gives practical informa- 
tion of real value to all who would raise the 
choicest Vegetables and most beautiful Flowers. 
Write a postal card TO-DAY ! 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia 




















October Purple Plum. 


Luther Burbank’s Latest and Best Production. 


It is of large size, deep maroon color, a great beauty, 
and superb variety. No other plum compares with it. 
Handsome color-plate picture of this plum, pretty 
enough to frame, with 64-page catalogue, free. Write 


Stephen Hoyt’s Sons, Box 4, New Canaan, Ct. 


seeds always largely exceeds the 
original cost of the best seeds to 
The best is always the 

Pay a trifle more for 

ad > 'sS 


DS 


cheapest. ay 
FER 
SE 


and alwazs get your money's 
worth. ive cents per paper 
















Write for it to-day. It will pay you. no matter 
how many others you have. CHOILCEST VEG- 
ETABLES, FLOWERS and GRAINS, SEED 
POTATOES, FRUIT PLANTS and TREES. 
Careful and prompt attention given all orders. 


Satisfaction Cuaranteed. 


» Send us the addresses of 6 or more of your friends 
who buy seeds or plants and we will send you 


) 2 Pkts. Choice Seeds Absolutely Free. 
> 1 oz. Sweet Peas, the very best only 10c.; % Ib. 25c. 
{ FORD SEED CO., 

JA Dept. A. A., Ravenna, Ohio. 


15 Choice Vegetables for 10 cts 


One pkg. beets—Lentz Early Blood; | cabbage—Lupton; 
l cabbage—‘True Danish Winter; 1 cucumber—Arlincton 
White Spine; 1 celery—Evans’ Triumph; 1 carrot—New 
Carentan; 1 lettuce—Grand Kapids; 1 lettuce—Denver 
Market; 1 pepper—Ruby King; 1 ene Ford; 
1 onion—Michizan Yellow Globe; | onion—Early Barletta 
Pickling; lradish--True Rosy Gem, 1 tomato—Rond’s 
Early Minnesota; 1 tomato—New Stone For 10 of your 
neighbors’ names that use seeds, and 10 cents in 
stamps, we will mail you free the above 15 pack- 
ages of choice vegetable seeds with our annual 
catalogue. . 


SIECEL, The Seedsman, Erie, Pa. 


_—eoeeoeeweeeererererrervevw,™ 
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SFAVORITE FLOWERS / © 


Sweet Peas—over forty varieties. 
Perfected Royal Show a a colors 
80) 


Nasturtiums—every known 

Above 3 packets mailed for 6 cents and names of 
two friends who grow flowers ; also Floral Culture, 
which tells how to grow flowers from seeds. Dain- 
tiest catalogue ever issued of flower seeds exclu- 
sively, sent free by the “pioneer seedswoman.”” 


ISS ©. H. LIPPINOOTT, Minneapolis, Minn. 








CABBAGE PLANTS FOR SALE. 

Now ready for shipment, Wakefield and Succession, the 
hardiest, largest, earliest and best known varieties, 
Prices f. 0. b. here, 1,000 to 5.000, $1.50; 5,000 to 10,000, $!.25; 
over 10,000, 1. They are grownin the open air anc will 
stand severe cold. Address 
mm, NORMAN H. BLITCH, 
Postmaster and Exp. Agt., Meggett, 8. C. 





TR FES Priceslow. Spring catalog free. “Established 








1869. 150 acres. THE GEO. A. SWEET NURS- 
ERY Co., Box 1725, Dansville, N. Y. 

When writing to advertisers be sure to mention 
WHERE YOU SAW THE AD. 











From the GROWER. 


Raised on our own Farm. Prices the lowest possible. Send for our Cat- 
alogue now—this very hour. It costs you nothing and you ought to seeit 
before buying any seeds. Jos. Harris Co.j; Moreton Farm, via Coldwater, N.-Ve 


Vegetable and Field €eeds, 
SEED POTATOES. 





Pear, Plum, Apple, Cherry, Quince. 


ARI 1 7 A mone maker, better than Elberta, grand 
CAR Mv A shipper, ripens with Early Rivers. Every fruit 

3 crower should have it. me! 
Fnormous supply of Small Fruits. Headquarters 


$ for Ornamental Trees, Roses, Shrubs. 


44 Greenhouses filled with Palms, Ficus, Ferns, Roses, Geraniums, etc. 
Correspondence solicited. Catalogue and Price List Free. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Box 41! Painesville, O. 





Peach, 


Immense stock of 




















TREES 


AT REASONABLE PRICES. 






ae : 
f FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL §=Smoit Pratt. crecne,, Hardy Plants, Pacenies. 
Largest and c 


Descriptive Illustrated Catalogue free. 


ELLWANCER & BARRY, = 


E NURSERIES, Rochester 
— = Fifty-ninth Year. : 









Climbing Plants, 


oicest collections in Ame 


BEST NOVELTIES 



































































































170 10] 
A Self-Regulating Feeder. 
E. G, CHASE, IOWA. 

In reply to W. C. Bell’s inquiry concern- 
ing self-feeding device for hogs, will say 
that I have a feeding floor at the end of 
the granary. I cut a hole one inch above 
the floor and one inch wide the entire 
length of the hopperthat holds the grain in- 
side the granary. Slant the feeding floor so 
that by the strong hogs keeping the weaker 
ones away, the grain will be spread so that 
al] can eat it. By feeding in this way, a 
small floor will accommodate a large herd, 
as the food is accessible at all. times and 
there is never a jam on the floor. Some are 
over the pasture or in the shade, while 
others are eating. By feeding hogs in this 
way they never get. ravenous and eat 
enough to cause indigestion and sour stom- 
achs and never get diseased. I try to keep 
corn from my pigs through the warm 
weather. I usually get my male pig, as 
soon as he will do to wean, in order to raise 
him properly What is called hog cholera 
has been near me a number of times, but 
I never had it in my herd, and for the past 
30 years I have raised from 20 to 120 each 


season. 





Flemish Rabbits. 


TOPPING, ORANGE CO, N Y. 


A, H. 


The Flemish Giant is a native of Flan- 
ders, a province of Belgium, and on account 
of rapid growth and heavy weight is ex- 
tensively bred there as a meat product. 

These rabbits were first imported about 
1894. Their characteristics are a _ large, 





SS 


FLEMISH GIANT DOE, 


broad, chubby head, with large mouth and 
strong and powerful jaws, eyes large and 
round, ears about six inches long, body 
wide and deep, haunches large and mas- 
sive, with large, strong legs. Maximum 
weight 13 to 14 lbs, and occasionally as 
high as 17 lbs. The does have a dewlap 
and their color should be dark steel gray. 
The illustration, taken from life from a 
breeding doe, shows their general appear- 
ance, although her position shows the dew- 
lap lying over her front leg, making it ap- 
than it really is. 


pear somewhat larger : 
They are good mothers, prolific breeders, 
bear close confinement, are hardy and 


easily raised. For a pet or a fancy rabbit 
for show purposes the Flemish fill the bill, 
while for market purposes they are unsur- 
passed. 





A Rigid Government Inspection of but- 
ter intended for the export trade is ad- 
vocated by Secretary of Agriculture 
Wilson. He has called attention of congress 


to the subject of government inspection of 
dairy products, It is urged that choice 
American butter branded in some way so 


that it will stand on its own merits should 
have a much better market than it now en- 
joys. It is a little difficult, however, to see 
jus: how this indorsement of our splendid 
creamery butter can greatly increase the 
business of exporters, so long as Belgian, 
Swedish and Australian butter of practical- 
ly equally merit can be placed on the Eng- 
lish markets at a lower price than Ameri- 
can made. This condition is always ‘true 
at certain times of the year. As a result 
many of the American exporters prefer to 
send to the European markets a low cost 


STOCKH 


article, hoping to sell this on its own merits 
at a fair margin of profit, not. coming into 
competition with fancy creameries. At the_ 
same time every effort of the government 
along this line is to be commended. Ameri- 
can cheese has suffered seriously in the 
past, because English buyers have little or 
no confidence in the integrity of the goods. 





This Gate Swings Both Ways—The gate 
shown in the illustration I have used. for 
years and find it safe and cheap, The hori- 
zontal boards, a, are six inches wide and 14 
feet long. The uprights, b, are 2x4’s, three 
of them 4% feet high and the fourth, ec, 7 
feet. Mortise the boards into the uprights 





OUTLINE OF GATE, 


to a depth of one inch. For a brace use two 
1x4’s, 16 feet long, g. Bolt to top of 7 foot up- 
right and at the bottom of the front one, B. 
Nail a board over the back ends of the gate 
plank. This makes the whole thing stronger 
and I prefer it to a 4x4 for a hinge timber. 
Get your blacksmith to make a pair of 
hinges. The post hinge at the top must be 
long enough to go clear through so that a 
burr gan be placed on the end. As the gate 
sags this is tightened. The bottom one can 
simply be driven into the post. It should 
have a shoulder to rest against.—[George 


James, Cloud Co, Kansas. 





New Method of Preserving Milk—A 
French experimenter has found that by 
placing milk, directly after it is drawn, in 
cou! vessels and treating to a pressure of 
five or six atmospheres of pure carbonic 
acid for four or five hours, then treating to 
oxygen at five atmospheres pressure, for 
five hours, the undesirable bacteria will be 
killed. If the milk is then transported in 
vessels containing oxygen under two at- 
mospheres of pressure, the milk is said to 
eontain all the properties of fresh milk 
and can be guaranteed to be entirely free 
from disease germs. 


Minerals in Drinking Water—c. D. C.: 
The white powder in the water consists of 
silica, epsom salts, Glauber salts and a lit- 
tle lime and iron, It would probably have 
something of a cathartic effect, which 
would not necessarily be dangerous to sheep 
or other stock. In fact, we have found that 
water may carry a large amount of these 
substances without being detrimental to 
stock.—[Prof James H, Shepard, S D Exp 
Sta. 


Inoculation for Texas Fever—Experi- 
ments at the Miss station indicate unmis- 
takably that the blood serum inoculation as 
practiced during some recent tests had no 
effect in either preventing or curing Texas 
fever. The removal of the tick is the only 
way to prevent infection, 


Canadian Cheese Making has received a 
wonderful impetus in recent years. Going 
back as far as ’71, there were only 353 
cheese factories in Canada; last year there 
were 2556. 

A Dip composed of lime, sulphur and to- 
bacco is being used .successfully in com- 
bating Texas fever in Stanislaus Co, Cal, 
Miller & Lux are dipping 35,000 cattle. 





Contracted Foot—M. R. S. (N Y) wants 
to know what to do for a horse that is lame 
caused by a contracted foot. Poultice the 
foot for a week with warm bran mash put 


into a bag and tied on the foot. Change 
the poultice twice a day. Then make a 
bar shoe so that it will rest on the frog 


and all around the wall of the hoof. Rasp 
off the hoof at the inside heel so that the 











AND HINDRED TOPICS 


shoe will not rest on, it;- remove the shoe 
every fourth week, but do not pare any off 
the sole or wall of the foot. If the horse 
can be spared from work, mix 2 drams ecan- 
tharides with 1 oz lard and rub this well 
in around the coronet. Repeat the oint- 
ment. every second week. If the. foot is not 
too much. diseased this treatment if kept 
up for a few months will help the horse. 





Dehorning—Subscriber (N Y) wants to 
know if it would be injurious to dehorn 
cows nearing the calving period. Cows 
should not be dehorned at this period. The 
best application to put on after dehorning 
is common tar. 

siceccnnssinaaiiliaannisis 


Catalogs Acknowledged. 





Dreer’s Garden Calendar, Henry A. Dreer, 
Philadelphia, Pa. All kinds of garden and 
flower seeds, shrubs and trees for the lawn, 
garden and lawn implements. 

Cc. E. Whitten’s nurseries, 
Mich. All kinds of small fruits. 


Bridgman, 


Samuel Wilson Co, Mechanicsville, Pa, 
Farm and garden seeds, trees, poultry, pet 


stock and hogs. 

Seed and Plant Guide, H. W. 
Rockford, Ill. Flower seeds and 
farm and vegetable seeds, bulbs, 
tools and small fruits. 

J. J. H. Gregory & Son, Marblehead, Mass. 
Home grown seeds, bulbs, small fruits and 
garden tools. 


Buckbee, 
plants, 
garden 


Garden and Floral Guide, James Vick’s 
Sons, Rochester, N Y. Garden and flowe1 
seeds a specialty, lawn and pasture mix- 


tures, small fruits and garden plants. 
William Henry Maule, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Farm and garden seeds, shrubs and plants 

for the lawn. 
Planet Jr 


garden tools, S. L. Allen & Co, 


Philadelphia, Pa. A complete line of or- 
chard and garden implements. 
W. F. Allen, Jr, Salisbury, Md. Every 


variety of strawberry. 


Victor incubators and brooders, George 
Ertel Co, Quincy, Ill. Incubators and 
brooders with directions for raising and 


taking care of poultry. 
W. W. Rawson & Co, Boston, Mass. Flow- 
er, farm and vegetable seeds. House plants 


and shrubs for the lawn. 

Garden Annual, Peter Henderson & Co, 
35-37 Cortlandt street, New York. A com- 
plete line of everything wanted for the 
lawn, farm and garden. Small fruits, fer- 
tilizers, insecticides, spraying and garden 
implements. 
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Good as Five Cows. 
A Little Giant Separator 
will increase a dairy herd 


by 25 per cent. In a 
herd of twenty dairy 
cows it will give the 
farmer as much _ butter 
as five of his cows. 


Without the 
that buiter 
wasted in the skim milk. 
Think about this carefully 
and then send for special 
circulars, 

P. M. SHARPLES, 
West Chester, Pa. 


separator 


would be 





BRANCHES: 


Toledo, O. Omaha, Neb. 
Kigin, Il. St. Paul, Minn. 
Dubuque, Ia, San Francisco, Cal. 


HORSE-HIGH 


With our Dupjex Automatic 
Fence Machineyou can make 
100 styles of fence at the rate 
of 60 rodsaday, Every rod of 
it will possess the three lead- 
ing attributes made promi- 
nentin this ad. Makes a per- 
fect reneral purpose fence at 
18c. perrod. Poultry fence 19c. 
per rod. Rabbit-proof fence 


BULL-STRONG 


for nurseries, Orchards, etc. 
16c. per rod, and a good hog 
fence fori2c, perrod. Plain, 
coiled spring and barbed wire 
to farmers at wholesale price. 
Get our free catalogue before 
buying wire or fencing. 
KITSELMAN BROS., 
Box 218, Ridgeville, Ind. 


PIG-TIGHT 












Keeps him in, 
Keeps others out. 




















Commercial Cultures Unnecessary. 





The discovery of the important part 
played by various bacteria in producing the 
flavor and aroma of butter has led to the 
introduction of what are known as com- 
mercial butter cultures, and dairymen have 
been led to hope that by the use of such 
cultures and of the process of pasteurizing, 
the quality of their butter might be mate- 
rially improved. Recent trials at the Pa 
exp sta (reported in Bulletins .45 and 46) 
seem to indicate that cleanliness, the care- 
ful selection of milk, and close attention to 
details promise to effect more in improving 
the flavor of our butter than pasteurizing 
and the use of commercial cultures. 

With pasteurized cream, the acid-form- 
ing cultures weye found to give slightly 
but distinctly better results than were ob- 
tained from unpasteurized cream ripened 
spontaneously, while non-acid forming cul- 
tures gave results, if anything slightly in- 
ferior to those obtained by spontaneous 
ripening. With unpasteurized cream, as 
might have been expected, the results were 
less marked. A homemade starter, how- 
ever carefully prepared from skim milk, 
was found to give as good, if not better, 
results than the more expensive commer- 
cial cultures and this was true both with 
pasteurized and with raw cream. No dis- 
tinctly beneficial results were observed 
from pasteurizing, although the experi- 
ments were not specially planned to test 
this point. 

These results are similar to those re- 
cently published by the Wisconsin experi- 
ment station, and the two taken together 
do not seem to indicate that, under pres- 
ent conditions, marked advantages are to 
be anticipated from the use of the commer- 
cial cultures. Trials were also made of 
heating milk to a temperature of about 165 
degrees F before separating, but without 
any marked effect on the flavoring of the 
resulting butter. 





Our Veterinary Adviser. 





Epilepsy—M. J. C. (N Y) has some pigs 
which are growing well but when they 
take food they have fits. This trouble is 
caused by a_ disturbed condition of the 
brain, and is best treated by giving each 
pig affected 15 grains of bromide of lithium 
at a dose in a little gruel 3 times a day. 
This dose is for a pig 6 months old and up- 
ward. For pigs 2 to 3 months old give half 
the above quantity. This treatment should 
be continued for two weeks, then skip two 
weeks and give again if needed. 


Sore Udder—Subscriber has a cow witha 
sore teat and the soreness has spread up on 
the udder. Bathe the part with warm 
water for 10 minutes twice’a day, and after 
each bathing apply a little of the following: 
Tannic acid 2 drams, glycerine 2 oz, water 
2 0z. Mix and shake up well before apply- 
ing. 

Sick Calf—A. B. K.’s calf is stiff all over, 
very thin, and has no appetite. It is not 
dikely such a calf would be worth the 
trouble of treatment. Boiled flaxseed mix- 
ed witha little oatmeal would be the best 
kind of food. Make it thin enough so that 
you can give it with a bottle. Put a des- 
Sertspoonful of tincture chloride of iron 
and a tablespoonful each tincture of ginger 
and gentian in the gruel at a dose 3 times 
a day. 


Dehorning Cattle—The best time to de- 
horn cattle is during cold weather when 
there will be no trouble from flies. Mature 
animals should be dehorned by the use of 
clippers, which remove the horn perfectly 
by a single stroke. Calves under three 
weeks of age can be dehorned by the appli- 
cation of some strong caustic. The merits 
of dehorning are now beyond dispute. Full 
Particulars are given in the circulars of 
our advertisers of clippers. 








In Feeding for Milk, cream or butter, 
fvery successful dairyman now knows that 


DAIRY AND 





VETERINARY 


he must feed a well-balanced ration. It 
must contain plenty of protein properly bal- 
anced with other elements, as has been re- 
peatedly discussed at length in these col- 
umns. Just how to do this so as to get the 
best results at the least expense is told in 
a free pamphlet which you can get by ad- 
dressing a postal to “Science Dep’t, The 
American Cereal Co, 1350 Monadnock build- 
ing, Chicago, Ill,’”’ writing on back: ‘‘Please 
send me free your book, Modern Dairy Feed- 
ing, as advertised in American Agricultur- 
ist” signing name, postoffice and state. 
This book is worth a lot just for the 100 
balanced rations it gives. If you don’t find 
just the ration to suit your wants the Ameri- 
can Cereal Co offer to furnish the desired in- 
formation by letter, on request, without any 
charge whatever, and this whether or not 
you use their remarkably popular Quaker 
dairy feed. This is as ‘“‘square’’ an offer as 
could be made, and we advise all our read- 
ers to profit by it, wherever they may be 
located. 





The main business in this section is dairy- 
ing, and for the year ending Dec 1, 1898, I 
sold. from my dairy 9207 lbs butter, tae 
product of 27 cows. My cows are thorough- 
bred Jerseys and grades.—[A. P. Noble, 
Pennsylvania, 








WAGON 
WHEELS 


may need new rings, 
new spokes or new 
tires, These repairs 
have to be made eve 

little while with wood- 
en wheels. Stopall this 
expense for all time 


by buying @ set of our 


ELECTRIC 
Steel Wheels 


They are made with direct or staggered oval 
spokes, broad tires, any height, and tc fit 
any wagon. They can’t rot. gotosposkesand 
need no tire setting—last indefinitely. There 
is only one thing better, and thatisan 


ELECTRIC HANDY WAGON. 


Ou. free illustrated catalogue tells all about 
both and gives prices, Send for it. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. Box 86, Quincy, Ill. 
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“ALPHA-DE LAVAL” 
CREAM SEPARATORS. 


De Laval Alpha “Baby” 
Cream Separators were 
first and have ever been 
kept best and cheapest. 
They are aranteed su- 
rior to all imitations and 
-infringements. Endorsed 
by all authorities. More 
than 150,000 in use. Sales 
ten to one of all others 
combined. All styles and 
sizes—$50.- to $225.- Save 
$5.- to $10.- per cow per 
year over any setting 
system, and 5 





.- to $5.- 
r cow per year over any 
itating separator. 

New and improved ma- 
chines for 1899. Send for 
new Catalogue containing 
a fund of up-to-date dairy 
information. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


RanooreH & CANAL STG, 74 CorT.anoT STREET, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


FS) HOOK ON—CUT OFF 
Z fy) The ecasiest-working, closest. 
f, War cutting, simplest, strongest 
o~ aon 












and handiest dehorner 
is the latest 


7 IMPROVED 
DEHORNER 


_ Never crashes the horn nor pulls it apart Made 
on an entirely new principle. Catalogue free. 
WEBSTER DICKINSON, Box 58 Christ Pa. 
Western trade supplied from Chicago salesroom. 





th Farmers HANDY WACON 


Company, 
SAGINAW, Mich. 
are makers of 
Low-Down 

Wide-Tire ¢ 














METAL 
WHEELS for 


Old Farm Wagons, and 


All-Steel Trucks. 


Circulars Free. 


Our ’98 business was 
twice that of ’9i—we 
build more than all 





styles. 
wagons at $18. 





aanietiionsemntnnhtil 
————————_ 





TAKE ANY PART OP THB 


Improved United States Separator 


And consider 
First, the Material; 


Thirdly, the Workmanship; 


Secondly, the Design ; 
Fourthly, Its Thorough Work$ 


and you ave four reasons for its acknowledged 
Simplicity, Durability, and Capacity 
for continuous hard work and complete separation, 


Send for our 


datest Illustrated Catalogues. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 














The Farmers’ Dollar 











CHILLED PLOWS.”’ 
better material in a better factory cannot 


and full particulars. 


is as aie and as round and is worth just as much 
as any ot 

his dollar’s worth as anybody else. When he buys 
a plow he wants one'that is worth the money. He 
expects, as he has a perfect right to, to get his 
money’s worth. 


“Oliver Chilled Plow” 


That’s one reason why we have been able to sell him over 1,800,000 of the ‘“‘OLIVER 
Isn't that fact a sufficient guarantee of 


Works are the largest and best equipped plow works in the world. Write us for free 


THE OLIVER CHILLED PLOW WORKS, 
South Bend, indiana. U. &. A. 


er dollar. He is just as much entitled to 


When he buys the 


he knows that 
he gets his money’s 
worth every time. 


uality? A better 


low, of 
e “Oliver Chill 


ibly be made. Plow” 
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MERICAN 
GRICULTURIST 


WEEKLY 


This edition is designed for and adapted to the special 
needs of New York, and Ontario, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, and the 
South, wherein it most largely circulates. 

COPYRIGHT, 1898, 
TERMS 

Subscription Price—One Dollar a year; Fifty Cents 
for six months. Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. Specimen copy free. 

Renewals— The date opposite your name on your 
paper. or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 
spaid. Thus Jan. '00, shows that payment has been re- 
ceived up to January |, 19€0; Feb. ‘00, to February 1, 1900 
and soon. Some time is required after money is received 
before the date, which auswers for a receipt, can be 
changed. 

Discontinuances—Resp onsible subscribers will con- 
tinue to receive this journal until) the publishers are noti- 
fled by letter to discontinue, when all arrearages must be 
paid. If you do not wis the journal continued for 
another year after your subscription has expired, you 
should then notify us to discontinue it. 

Change in Address— When ordering a change in the 
address, subscribers should be sure to give their old as 
well as their new address, 

Canvassers Wanted in every town to solicit sub- 
scriptions. Terms senton application. 

Advertising Rates on application. For Farmers’ Ex- 
change advertising rates, see that department. 

Foreign Subscriptions—To all foreign countries 
£2.00 or 8s 4d per year, postpaid. 

Remittances should be made by postoffice or express 
money orders, or registered letter, although small 
amounts may be sent by regular mail. Postage stamps 
(but not Internal Revenue Stamps) will be accepted for 
amounts less than $1.00. Money orders, checks and drafts 
shonld be made payable to the ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 
A two-cent Revenue Stamp should be placed on all 
checks, drafts and express money orders, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 


Homestead Building 
NEW YORE, CHICAGO, 
52 Latayette Place ' Marquette Building 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS: 


It is the intention of the publishers of oie poner 
to admit into their columns none but reliable ad- 
vertisers, and we believe that all the advertise- 
ments in this paper are from such parties. If sub- 
scribers find any of them to be otherwise, we 
will esteem ita favor if they will advise us, and we 
will at any time give our personal attention to 
any complaints which we receive. Always men- 
tion this paper when answering advertisements, 
as advertisers often advertise different things in 
several papers. 


FOR WEEK ENDING FEBRUARY 11, 1899. 

















The Torrens system of land transfer now 
in operation in Massachusetts, Illinois and 
California is proving to be all that its 
friends advocated. It vastly simplifies the 
transfer of real estate, reduces the expenses 
of that operation, improves the security of 
the deed and adds to the value of real estate 
as collateral for loans. 





The pollution of streams is a problem 
that is pressing upon our great manufactur- 
ing states. Connecticut has a state sew- 
age commission (address, The Capitol, Hart- 
ford ) whose first report outlines the case 
and suggests first steps toward a remedy. 
Disposal of sewage by irrigation is favored 
and appears quite feasible. The report may 
well be consulted by farmers or legislators. 

a 

We heartily approve of the object of the 
Willis-Johnson bill, as stated by Dr Law in 
another column, There would seem to be no 
real grounds for objecting to it. The meas- 
ure is not one that contemplates stamping 
out the disease within this state, the best 
method of doing which is open for dis- 
eussion, but merely means to protect New 
York from being the dumping ground for 
diseased stock. 

a ee 

One of the most generous individual gifts 
ever made in aid of agricultural education 
is Andrew Carnegie’s offer of $100,000 to 
build a library and museum for the Penn- 
sylvania state college in Center Co, provid- 
ed the legislature will appropriate $10,000 
annually for equipment and maintenance. 
It is inconceivable that the legislature 
should refuse to do this, and Mr Carnegie’s 
position is warmly appreciated not only by 
the farmers and others in Pennsylvania, 
but throughout the country. While many of 
the classical colleges have been richly en- 


EDITORIAL 


dowed by rich men, very Yew bequests or 
gifts have been made to agricultural col- 
leges. These institutions are doing a most 
admirable work for the most important part 
of our population. Mr) Carnegie’s example 
is one that other wealthy gentlemen may 
well imitate. 





The national oleo law is largely a dead 
letter because the stuff is colored like but- 
ter. The Massachusetts law prohibits its 
sale when colored in imitation of butter, 
and the constitutionality of the law has 
been sustained by the state and United 
States supreme courts. Hence we favor 
the Davidson bill in congress to increase to 
10c per Ib on oleo colored like butter the 
present internal revenue tax of 2c per Ib. 
Only the latter rate would have to be paid 
on oleo sold for what it is, not colored like 


butter. 
caininiilainiiaii iain 

The sophist and quibbler of the produce 
trade is the professional bear. In order to 
depress the price of wheat last week he 
used as a hammer the belated government 
report which placed the 1898 crop at 675 
million bushels. Such argument is little 
less than childish. Our own report, printed 
in American Agriculturist as long ago as 
early October, placed the crop at 700 mill- 
ions, hence the trade has had the truth for 
months. The significant thing about the 
government report is that it is getting 
more nearly in line with actual facts of 
acreage, production and distribution. All 
honor to it for this progress, even though 
the speculative short seller endeavors to 
thresh over old straw with it. Best of all, 
our magnificent wheat crop is being dis- 
tributed wisely and is meeting a splendid 
demand on the part of the consuming 
world, both at home and abroad. 

nears iaaailins cine 

A state bounty of $1 a ton for sugar beets 
manufactured into sugar, is an economical 
aid in getting the industry established. It 
means an extra inducement to farmers for 
the first three or five years while they are 
learning to grow this crop. It also helps to 
insure a supply of beets during the first 
few years of a new factory, and tends 
to offset any possible uncertainty over 
changes in federal policy toward this in- 
dustry. But once the enterprise is well 
established, a state bounty is neither need- 
ed nor justified, under a proper foreign pol- 
icy. The great trouble at first is to get the 
beets, for farmers have to learn to grow 
them, Any reasonable aid in solving this 
agricultural problem is all right. There is 
nothing experimental or uncertain about 
making sugar from a given quantity of 
rich beets. The problem is mainly with the 
farmer, and in many sections he is ready to 
tackle it in earnest. The bounty law should 
be so framed as to give all the state aid to 
the farmer, as is so perfectly accomplished 
by the New York statute. 





A Baltimore syndicate is buying up the 
waste lands of tide water Maryland to be 
sold on easy terms to immigrants from the 
low countries of Europe. In fact, the state 
immigration bureau has already sent an 
agent to Holland on this errand, encouraged 
by the success of the Hollanders in Caroline 
Co, who came down to Maryland mostly 
from the far northwest. Now, we would like 
to know what’s the matter with encouraging 
immigration from New England, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio and Michigan, as well 
as the west, to the lands referred to? That 
section possesses advantages of soil, cheap- 
ness of land, ease of culture, convenience 
to markets by water and rail, a mild cli- 
mate, ete, that have only to be made known 
to secure a desirable class of people from 
the middle and western states. The time 
is coming when all these lands in Delaware 
and Maryland will command a premium, 
because of the advantages just stated. Not 
as far south as Virginia or North Carolina, 
the region noted ought to satisfy a very de- 
sirable class of northerners and westerners, 
who for various reasons may wish 
a milder climate. The truth is, the 
whole middle south, including the Virginias, 


Kentucky, Tennessee and North Carolina, 
possesses almost every advantage of the 
states further south, without their disaq. 
vantages, and being in the very heart of the 
country with the finest of harbors and 
rivers, and tapping the whole north and 
west by railways, is destined to have g 
magnificent future. If some of the “wise” 
legislators at Washington city would only 
open their eyes to these opportunities right 
close to the nation’s capital instead of go. 
ing off on a tangent 10,000 miles to the Phil< 
ippines, how much better it would be. 


oAsaamailiieiak cise 

Good farms are in demand at good prices, 
and poor farms that sell low are sometimes 
good investments for the man with but lit. 
tle capital. There is also an active de.« 
mand for good priced men, and an un- 
usual call for thoroughbred stock of all 


breeds of poultry, cattle and horses. Our 
farmers’ exchange reflects the interest 
in these things, and real estate advertising 
is also picking up. All our advertisers re- 
port more inquiries and orders than ever, 
If our readers carefully specify that they 
saw the ad in American Agriculturist when 
writing to an advertiser, he could tell still 
better how it paid him to advertise, and 
would “do so some more.” We hope read<« 
ers will be careful about this, for it is to 


their interest as well as ours. 
—EEES 


The scarcity of meats and breadstuffs in 
Germany is made the subject of a special 
bulletin by one of our consuls located in 
that country. The restrictions imposed by 
the German government upon imports of 
meats and other agricultural products are 
causing a spirited outcry on the part of the 
people who are interested as consumers 
rather than producers. In some influen- 
tial quarters the government is urged to 
abolish these laws, or so amend them as to 
permit the easy import of our splendid food 
products. Just now there is under discus- 
sion a new bill providing for uniform meat 
inspection at the frontier, which may re- 
move some of the ground for complaint 
against repeated inspections. The agrarian 
party, however, declares that Germany can 
produce all the provisions required for 
home consumption, and under the guise of 
inspection laws is urging government 
to still more strenuously interfere with or 
restrict the importation of American prod- 
uce of all kinds. 

seacaielalibcadi 

The success of free delivery of mails in 
the rural districts has been so great that 
the postoffice appropriation bill for the 
coming year provides $300,000 for extending 
this free delivery service in country dis- 
tricts. This is double the amount allowed 
last year, but what a pittance it is com- 
pared to the necessities of the case. Con- 
gress spends millions on the navy and oth- 
er things of questionable benefit, quite 
overlooking these concerns of such direct 
importance to our own people. One great 
trouble is that the railroads and the ex- 
press companies are rather opposed to im- 
provement in the rural mail service. We 
believe that $10,000,000 a year spent in more 
frequent mails and free delivery and col- 
lection in country districts would within 
two years be more than reimbursed by the 
increased receipts due to the enlarged use 
of the mails that would follow such facili- 
ties. If you want the mail collected and 
distributed to the people served by your 
rural postoffice, write your congressman at 
Washington and he will tell you just how 
to get it. 





European Crops of Red Clover are short 
and no doubt we shall have to import large- 
ly from your side. This refers also to 
Germany. The quality of the new crop in 
America is considered mostly poor, and this 
combined with the fact that prices are 
above those ruling last season makes our 
buyers postpone their purchases. Present 
values are 34@36s per cwt at British ports 
(approximately $7 50 per 100 Ibs); little do- 
ing at present.—_[R. David & Co, London, 
Eng. 











Demand for Cranberries Only Fair. 





A decidedly quiet condition has prevailed 
in the cranberry market since New Year’s. 
Most of the crop left first hands in both 
New Jersey and Massachusetts prior to that 


time, although there are scattered lots still 
held by growers. Estimates differ as to 
cranberries in farmers’ hands in Burlington 
Co, N J, which yielded heavily last fall, but 
there are undoubtedly a few thousand bush- 


els now moving off slowly. Some anticipate 
a better demand during February. More or 
less fruit previously shipped still remains 
unsold in dealers’ hands, and this has its ef- 
fect on values. A well posted grower and 
dealer in Atlantic Co writes no cranberries 
held in his vicinity; demand has been fair. 
The situation on Cape Cod is similar. Re- 
ports of “pockets” here and there, some of 
these of considerable size, but in the main 
crop mostly out of first hands.~ One of 
the best posted men in Barnstable Co es- 
timates 3 per cent of the ’98 crop now in 
the hands of growers, but reports demand 
very limited and prices lower than usual at 
this time of year. Another authority at 
Mashpee reports not a barrel in growers’ 
hands there. It is said that considerable 
quantities of cranberries are still stored 
at Plymouth and East Falmouth, but we 
have not yet had opportunity to con- 
firm this. ‘Trade on the cape dull since 
Jan 1, and some growers who held for the 
holidays lost heavily on account of shrink- 
age. In the city markets, the demand is 
slack, particularly for stock which is get- 
ting soft. With apples so high it would 
seem cranberries should do better. Within 
the past few days fine to fancy berries 
have hardened at N Y and other eastern 
markets under a slightly better demand. 


Winter Markets for Potatoes Healthy. 





The opening of February finds the situ- 
ation in potatoes fairly satisfactory, all 
things considered. Recent inquiry institut- 
ed by American Agriculturist in the heavy 
potato sections of the eastern, middle and 
northwestern states brings out the fact 
that the situation is generally normal for 
the time of year. Farmers still hold con- 
siderable stocks in the aggregate, yet it 
does not appear these are burdensome. Our 
replies point to a relatively larger propor- 
tion of the latest crop still held by farmers 
in N ¥ and Mich, than further west in Wis, 
Minn, Ia, etc. As a whole potatoes are 
keeping well. Relatively few have been 
frosted, nor is there much complaint” of 
rotting. 

A fair movement is noted from interior 
shipping points to the great consuming and 
distributing’ centers. New England is well 
supplied with Aroostook stock, also work- 
ing to some extent on potatoes from N Y 
and further west. New York city is draw- 
ing its supplies largely from Me, N Y, N J 
and Mich. Chicago and other western 
cities are receiving all they can handle from 
Mich, Wis and the northwest. In some in- 
stances, correspondents note that farmers 
are inclined.to hold for a further advasce, 
but returns of this character are nct gen- 
eral. The current demand is fairly satis- 
factory for the time of year, but in many 
sections, notably im the northwest, prices 
to farmers are so low there is little profit 
at present. While there is always the pes- 
Sibility of material advances in the late 
winter and early spring, the business farm- 
er does not lose sight of the fact of shrink- 
age through possible rot and freezing, etc. 

In the important potato sections of New 
York, including such counties as Monroe, 
Ontario, Wayne, Washington, etc, returns 
to American Agriculturist from _ interior 
dealers, who buy ‘direct for shipment to 
market, indicate that farmers hold 25 to 
83 per cent of the crop. With few excep- 
tions potatoes are keeping well. The move- 
ment to market is liberal in the aggregate, 
but special activity is lacking. A promi- 
nent Wayne Co shipper writes that owing to 
the mild weather, this affording excellent 
Opportunities for steady deliveries, the mar- 





COMMERCIAL 





ket proved somewhat dull the last half of 
Jan. A shipper in Tioga Co reports about a 
third of the crop held by farmers, stock 
keeping well, prices 30@35c, trade general- 
ly good. Up in Washington Co farmers are 
not anxious to sell at present prices around 
$1 12% per bbl of 180 Ibs. 





Choice Hay in Fair Favor. 





The imports of hay into the U S have 
been very small the past year, amounting to 
less than 2000 tons during 11 mos, against 
64,000 tons same period in ’97, and 185,000 
tons in ’96. Our export trade in hay is only 
moderate and not enough to materially af- 
fect prices. The market as a whole, how- 
ever, is in a healthy position in spite of the 
low prices which have ruled ever since the 
latest crop was harvested. A moderate de- 
mand exists for No 1 and choice hay, the 
better grades selling fairly well. But it is 
everywhere conceded that a considerable 
part of the ’98 crop still remains in the 
country and available for market at every 
show of encouragement. 

A trade paper published in New York es- 
timates that the average daily consumption 
of hay in’ that city is 1000 tons, increasing 
the last half of ’98 to 1200 tons. With the 
change in motive power on a number of 
the street railway lines through the use of 
cable and electricity there was a falling off 
in the number of horses employed and a 
consequent decline in the consumption of 
hay. But this was more than made up in 
other directions. The improved trade con- 
ditions, increased trucking and the large 
numbers of live stock loading at the point 
named for export all tended to keep up the 
demand for hay. This condition is also true 
in a measure in many other large cities. 
Marked attention will be given the part 
which horseless trucks and carriages will 
play in the situation in the future. The 
latter part of the present winter has seen 
considerable activity in New York and the 
west, promoting these vehicles to take the 
place of others drawn by horses. While N 
Y. Pa and O supply an important part of 
the hay distributed in the eastern cities, 
large drafts are made upon the central and 
western states. 





Railroad Harnings—In the last few 
years net traffic earnings of the roads in 
the U S have been annually about $325,000,- 
000, this approximating a third of the gross 
receipts. 





For full information 
about this, also 


best 
Horse-power, Thresher, 
Clover-huiler, Fanning- 
mill, Feed-mill, Rye 
Thresher and _ Binder, 
Saw -machine (circular 
and drag), Land-roller, 
Steam-engine, si 

- & fodder Cutter, Round- 
- — [Sin silo, —— e 
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= Harder bl 1, 
N.Y. 4 Please tell what you wish to purchase. 






LONGER SUPPLY 
SEEDS Tro DEALERs. 


PURCHASE FROM US DIRECT. 


Everything "Tie Garden 











THE 


“Everything for the Garden ”’ is the title 
of our Catalogue for 1899, and it really is 
a 190-page book, 9x 11 inches, containing over 
700 engravings and 6 superb colored plates 
of Seeds and Plants. And as all are drawn 
from nature,we show, as in a looking-glass, 
the best of the old and the latest of the new. 

To trace advertising, and give our Cata- 
logue the largest possible distribution, we 
make the following unusually liberal offer : 


Every Empty Envelope 

Counts as Cash. 

To every one who will state where this ad- 
vertisement was seen, and who encloses us 
10 cents (in stamps), we will mail the Cata- 
logue,andalsosend, free of charge,our famous 
50-cent “ Empire State” Collection of Seeds, 
containing one packet each of New Large- 
——— Sweet Peas, New Butterfly 
Pansy, New Jubilee Asters, New Golden 
Rose Celery, New York Lettuce, and 
Ponderosa Tomato, in a red envelope, 
which, when emptied and returned, will be 
accepted as a 25-cent cash payment on any 
order of goods selected from Catalogue to 
the amount of $1.00 and upward. 


PFTFR HENDERSON: C0 





35237 Cortcanot§7tNEw YORK 





RARM- 


IRRIGATION inc 


By LUTE WrLoox. A handbook forjthe practical appli- 
cation of water in the pescuemes of crops, adapted to 
farmers in all sections of the courtry. Contents: Rlistory 
of irrigation, advantages of irrigation, relation of soils to 
irrigation, treatment of alkali, water supply, canal con- 
struction, reservoirs and ponds, oo for irrigation pur- 
poses, flumes and their structure, duty and measurement 
of water, methods of applying water, irrigation of field 
crops, irrigation of the garden, irrigation for the orchard, 
the vineyard and small fruits, all about alfalfa, windmills 
and pumps, devices, appliances and contrivances, sub- 
irrigation and ane common law of irrigation. Pro- 


fusely ilustrated. Cloth,!2mo. Postpaid, $2.00 
Catalo Free of this and many other publications. 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette P1.,New York. 
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The same high merit that made Iron 
Age implements famous is found in the 
Improved-Robbins Potato Planter. 
Plants as 
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e order in new territory secures 
special price. The Iron Age 
ook for 1899 describes new 
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The Improved-Robbing 
Potato Planter will plant 
from four to seven acres a 
day in the best-possible way. 
Combines light draft, great 
strength, simple construction 
and utmost efficiency. First 














and helpful farm and garden 

implements. Sent free. 
BATEMAN MFG. CO., 

Box 182, Grenlech, N. J. 
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this check row Planter; 
L A drops in hills and drills; 
BALL best made. Catalogue tells 

RING, All steeljwhy. Single row corn, 


arrow, with or with-{bean and garden planter, 






fie 
out center disc; discs 16 and] does 12 A. # day. 
20 in., 8 sizes, Our improve fertilizer if wanted. Hand] furrow 14 in. 
ed 19-16 disc, $15.99. Pay] piante 

double, you get no better 
Send for our FREE 3 








$7 \10 


for steel lever harrow; 
cuts 10 ft; 60 teeth, 2 sec- 
tions; also 3 & 4 sections.] By 


‘$6.25 


r, 59c. Broadcastion trial wit 
seeder $1,garden dnll 80c.lany money 


‘ ffered. 
20-Page Spring Agricultural Catalog. Marvin Smith Ce., 55-57-59 N. Jefferson St., UI2 Chicago. 


this Steel Beam 
Cultivator, plain, with 5 
steel reversible shovels, ‘ 
reads to 33 in. A 2h 
ultivator, made of best}for this Single Harness. 
material, Steel Wheels, }Cut from No. 1 oak-tanned 
and al! complete $10.95. }leather; 1 in. traces, Re- 


$9.80] buys a 2-borse piow, turns] Riding cultivator $16.99. [tail price, $12; our price 


Shipped ] Double shovel plow§1.60. [§ 
pout Largest line of cultivators | 
ever 0! 


Reruees ts. traces, 
$32. 99. All kinds harness, 
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Pennsylvania’s Tax Laws. 
EX-SENATOR GERALD C. BROWN, YORK CO. 





The state constitution of Pa, as the basis 
of all legislation, embodies the principle, Art 
IX, Sec I, that all taxes shall be uniform 
on the same class of subjects; the general 
assembly, however, may exempt “tblic 
property, churches, cemeteries and char- 
itable institutions. Section II provides all 
laws exempting property from taxation 
other than the above enumerated shall be 
void. Section III, the power to tax corpora- 
tions and corporate prorerty.shall not be 
surrendered or suspended by any contract 
or grant to which the state shall be a party. 

Were the above three provisions embodied 
in the statute laws and enforced by the 
courts, there would be no ground of com- 
plaint with or effort to remodel the revenue 
system. We have seen what the law must 
be to have any binding force or validity; 


let us see what th law really is. In 1885 
the legislature passed a law expressly 
exempting from all taxation the 
capital stock of manufacturing cor- 
porations, except those engaged in 
manufacturing beer or liquor, thus 
doubly violating the constitution; first 


in exempting property against Section II, 
and then in excepting f om that exemp- 
tion property of the same class, against 
Section I. For 14 years the most profitable 
investments in Pa have thus escaped both 
taxation and assessment, so that no rea- 
sonable basis of calculation exists to show 
how vast an amount of property kas thus 
compelled other property to pay its share 
of taxes. It may amount to $500,000,000 and 
may be much more; nobody knows anything 
about it except that it is undoubtedly the 
most lucrative,-as it is the most favored 
of all property in the state. 

Under the law of 1865, real estate was re- 
lieved from direct taxation for state pur- 
poses, while personal and corporate prop- 
erty, except horses, cows, pleasure car- 
riages and sundry small items, were re- 
lieved from any taxation for local purposes. 
At that time, real estate constituted more 
than three-fourths of the value of all prop- 
erty in the state; and as the state required 
but about one-fifth of the total tax levy, 
the allotment to each was not so extrava- 
gantly disproportionate. Corporate and 
personal property accumulated under laws 
grossly partial has now attained a value 
at least twice as great as the present value 
of real estate, notwithstanding the recent 
enormous increments of city and suburban 


property. Yet the same artificial distinc- 
tion and classification of real estate and 
personal property still holds. And what 


was the result in 1897? 

The total amount of all forms of taxation 
in Pa is about $50,000,000 per annum. State 
expenditures amount to about $12,000,000, of 
which about $4,000,000 is produced from 
licenses, bonus, collateral inheritance, an- 
nuities, etc, which are not properly to be 
regarded as taxes. So about $8,000,000 is 
levied and assessed in the aggregate on all 
forms of personal and corporate property 
in the state. This, as the result of the 
labors of the Pa tax conference and the re- 
turns of county officers under the law of 
1887 shows, cannot be fairly estimated at 
less than $5,000,000,000, manifesting an av- 
erage mil] rate of taxation of about 1 3-5 
mills on the dollar. 

As all manufacturing stock is exempted 
by law the great bulk of corporation 
bonds and at least one-half of the money 
at interest escapes assessment, besides all 
mercantile sroperty which pays no tax, 
only a license, merely nominal, and build- 
ing and loan associations, which are un- 
taxed, together with many new specialties 
which escape by reason of the peculiar sys- 
tem of Pa, which does not assess any kind 
of property unless specifically listed; all 
this vast amount of property which may be 
40 to 50 per cent of the gross total of per- 
sonal and corporate, going unwhipped by 
taxation; the amount paid by that which 
does not escape the meshes of the tax gath- 
erers, local or state, averages perhaps 
three mills. 

Local purposes require about $38,000,000 
a year, assessed on about $2,500,000,000 worth 
of real estate or 15 1-5 mill rate on the dollar 
of assessed valuation, indisputably at least 
five times as much in proportion as other 
property and in many instances up to 10 
times and even more. How is that for a 
fair divy in taxation? Nor is this all, as a 
continuation of this article will show. 


PATRONS 





OF 


NEW JERSEY. 

Ringoes of Rocktown officers: Master, G. 
T. Dalrymple; lecturer, Richard Sked; sec- 
retary, Bessie D. Sked. 

Hunterdon Pomona met with Kingwood 
and elected: Master, William Du Bon of 
Oak Grove; lecturer, E. M. Heath of Lock- 
town: secretary, Bessie D. Sked of Ringoes. 
Grange work is progressing all over the 
state and farmers are awakening to the 
truth that “in union there is strength.” 





E. L. M.: You can probably get seed of 
white pine, red cedar and other forest trees 
from J. M. Thorburn & Co, 15 John street, 
New York. 


ECLIPSE Corn Planter 


And Fertilizer Distributer Combined. Wt. 150 Ibs. 














Will plant CORN, BEANS, PEAS and 

SEED in Hills, Drills and Checks. I. is the onljy planver 
that will distribute all fertilizers, Wet or i: &_, 
Manure, Plaster, Ashes, Etc,, with a cer ity, in 
different amounts, each side of seed. 


THE BELCHER & TAYLOR AG’L TOOL CO., 


Box 120, Chicopee Falis, Mass. 


bills for 


would be a great 
bargain, but no 
more so than our 
DOLLAR pack- 
age of ew 
Garden Seeds 
which we will 
send for 50 cts., 
consisting 
selected New 
Seeds, including 
Griffith & Turner 





Co.’s famous World’s Fair Tomato, Boss Flat Dutch 

Cabbage, Baltimore Cabbage Lettuce, Lord Balti- 

more Watermelon, etc., also our illustrated catalogue, 
47y our seeds and you will always plant them. 


GRIFFITH & TURNER CO., 





214 North Paca Street. Baltimore, Id. 





_A. 
i2-Year 
Old Boy 


can domore and better work with this 


AND CULTIVATOR 


than three men with common 
hoes. If no one in your town sells it, 
send $1.25 for sample, delivered. 

ULRICH MFG. CO., 47 RiverSt., Rock Falls, Ill. 


7A Good Fence, 


a strong tence, a cheap fence, 
anevery purpose fence and one 
Mm which you can build yourself is 


The Chandlee Fence. 


he secret is in the lock whic 

fastens the stays in such an 
easy and simple way that er 
Hard ff} must stay. Makes the moat rigid, 
strongest, and most durable tence 
that can be made of wire. No expensive 
machinery required to build it. You make it any 
height and with any number of stays you wish. 

Responsible and reliable 
menonly. Exclusive ter- 
ritory to the right men. Write to-day for terms, etc. 


CHANDLEE FENCE CO., I! S. Howard St., Baltimore, Mé 





















HUSBANDRY 


quality and appearance of vegetables, 
weight and plumpness of grain, are 
all produced by Potash. 


Potash, 


properly combined with Phosphoric Acid 
and Nitrogen, and liberally applied, will 
improve every soil and increase yield and 
quality of any crop. 

Write and get Free our pamphlets, which tell how to 
buy anduse fertilizers with greatest economy and profit. 

GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
03 Nassau St., New York. 


C= AND FLAVOR of fruits, size, 





The WIARD weet 






80 they can be 
set straight or 
to slant to the 
row. The coil 
ng produces : 
7% ft. Wide. 
Has 35 Teeth. 
tillage. It culti- Weighs 95 Ibs. 
vatesall the ground—the row as well as between the 
row. It leavesthe land perfectly level, kills all weeds 
serves the natural soil moisture and romotes @ rap- 
, healthy growth. They are of special advantage in 
working all so-called hoed crops. Of equal value in 
“brushing” in grass and clover seed. For sale by dealers. 
Our free circulars explain their advantages more fully, 


THE WIARD PLOW CO. Batavia, HN. Y. 





LANSING WHEELBARROW CO. 

88Cedar St., Lansing, Mich. 
Send for catalogue of machine for 
fastening pickets or wize stays of 
any kind 








You want the BEST and SIMPLEST 
Fence Machine. 


WE HAVE THEM AND 
Seek ceive 
$10 0 $15 LAWN FENCING, 
FARM and YARD GATES, Wire 
and Ratchets, and Fence Supplies 
atlow cost. FREE CIRCULARS. 
Hureka Femce Co. 
Box G, RICHMOND, IND 











HARRISON’S BURR-STONE 





GRINDING MILLS 


are the best constructed, feast complicate? 
A and fastest grinding mills made. On the 
% market 50 years. At the World's 
~ Columbian Exposition in 
ime 1893 they received the 
highest possible award. 
Send 2c. stamp for 40p. Ill'd 
Catalog. Mills sent on approval. 
- LEONARD D. HARRISON, 
145 Hallock Ave.,: New Haven, Conn. 

















SATISFACTION & 
GUARANTEED. 








MM. S. POULTRY FENCING 


is thoroughly interwoven but nes eng horizontal wires, 


A FENCE, NOT A NETTING. 


stretched and erected with 

t Has cable selv- 

age and a cable running through the fence every foot. 
Each roll contains the famous M. M. S. trade mark. 


Like a fence, itcan be properl 


few posts and without top and bottom rails. 


None other genuine. 


We are manufacturers also of the DHG famous fences: 


FENCE 


with or without lower cable barbed. All horizontal 
ideal fence 


for lawns, 
Everything 


the best of its kind. 
DE KALB FENCE CO., 6 High St.) DE KALB, ILL. 


ABLED FIELD AND H 
STEEL WEB PICKET FEN 


parks, cemeteries, etc. Steel gates, posts, etc. 





Pat. July 21, 18%, Pat. July 6, 1897. 








A Loophole in the Pending Bill. 
Dr LAaw’s STRONG CRITICISM OF THE TUBER- 
CULOSIS LAW AS PROPOSED. 


Dr' James Law, the well-known head of 


the New York state veterinary college at 
Cornell, writes American Agriculturist as 
follows: 

Allow me to draw the attention of your 
New York readers to a_ bill introduced by 
Senator Willis and Hon Theron Johnson, the 
object of which is “‘to prevent the introduc- 


tion of tuberculosis into the dairy and other 


herds of cattle in the state of New York.” 
Already this bill has been denounced by a 
Buffalo paper as a “vicious measure,”’ “aimed 
at the live stock interestseof New York,” and 
“savoring of the dressed beef interests.’’ Said 
paper misrepresents the bill, states, mis- 
takenly, that it demands a certificate’ of a 


tuberculin test with all cattle entering New 
for- 


York, and that carrying companies are 
bidden to carry any cattle without such cer- 
tificate. 

The bill really demands that such certificate 
shal! accompany milch cows and store cattle 
only and expressly excludes “fat cattle for 
immediate slaughter’’ from its operation. Its 
object is not, as the Buffalo paper intimates, 
to “favor the dressed beef interests,’’ nor can 
it in any way prejudice the live stock inter- 
ests of New York, nor the legitimate cattle 
trade at Buffalo. It leaves the fat cattle 
trade absolutely as free and untrammeled as 
before. It does, however, strike effectively 


at a pernicious system which has grown up 
at Buffalo and other New York markets, of 
testing imported cattle, shipping the sound 
ones into other states and disposing of the 
tuberculous ones to be added to the dairy and 
other herds of New York. 

This vicious and most injurious practice has 
grown out of the fact that for years past 
Canada, Pennsylvania and the New England 
states have had laws like the pending bill, 
providing that all store cattle imported from 
other states shall be subjected to the tuber- 
culin test. New York has no such law. The 
natural result has followed. Store cattle des- 
tined tor these  self-protected states have 
been shipped to our larger markets at Buf- 
falo and elsewhere, and there subjected to 
the tuberculin test. Those that successfully 
stood the test have been shipped on into 
Pennsylvania or New England, accompanied 
by a certificate of soundness, and the con- 
demned and tuberculous cattle have been left 
in the hands of the shipper or dealer. He was 
thus placed in a dilemma. Justice and mo- 
rality would plead that the tuberculous cattle 
should be slaughtered, even at a total loss. 
Self-interest and business acumen, on the 
other hand, would plead that he should dis- 
pose of them in the public market at their 
full market value as sound animals. The 
test is a hard one to a mind trained to sharp 
business methods, and the more so that the 
state of New York interposes no obstacle to 
his turning an ‘honest’? penny. The law 
winks at the nefarious act, and the dealer 
reaps a large profit, in place of allowing mere 
moral sentiment to betray him into an un- 
necessary loss. 

Some of the unfortunate victims have com- 
plained seriously of the infection of their 
dairy herds in this way. Some have even 
claimed that they found in the cars of the 
cows the tags of the inspectors of the bureau 
of animal industry, branding them as tuber- 
culous cattle. The vicious trade had evident- 
ly grown so bold and fearless that the seller 
did not always take the trouble to remove 
these evidences of fraud. Apart from this, 
and with a disease developing so slowly as 
tuberculosis, there was very little danger that 
the victimized purchaser would trace the re- 
sulting infection to its true source, and the 
shrewd and unconscionable dealer had on the 
whole a rather sure thing of it. 

Why did not the government inspectors ‘put 
an end to such transactions? For the suffi- 
cient reason that they had no authority to 
act in any such way. The bureau of animal 
industry is a department of the national gov- 
ernment. It has jurisdiction over interstate 
commerce in diseased stock, but no right 
whatever to kill diseased animals which be- 
long in the state of New York, nor to prevent 
anyone from selling them into the dairy, feed- 
ing or breeding herds of the state. So far as 
any legal authority is concerned, they are 
utterly helpless in the premises. 

If, on the other hand, the test is applied by 
a private veterinarian employed by the dealer, 
his duties end when he has made his report 
to his employer, and no third party need 
know anything whatever of the transaction. 
There is therefore positively nothing to hin- 
der the dealer from selling the condemned 
tuberculous cattle to go into our New York 
herds. 

The possible evil results do not end here, 
however. Stock owners in adjacent states 
who wish to clear their herds of tuberculosis 
are tempted to subject them to a private 
(non-official) tuberculin test, and to ship those 
that have been thereby shown to be tuber- 
culous into the state of New York to be dis- 
posed of as milch or store cattle. Veterina- 
rians who practice on both sides of the Pa 
and N Y line inform me that in certain town- 
ships on the New York side from 10 to 40 per 


[To Page 178.] 
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AMONG THE FARMERS 
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STARK BROS NURaianos C 


=a few Wholesale Prices below, for orders LARGE OR SMALL. Writefor eOnil Fruit Book, etc.all Frzz 

We BUD nearly 2 Million apple trees a year (more, probably, than any 6 other nurseries), and 
whole root graft over 2 million. Othertrees, vines, ete., in proportion. A vast output and the ever in- 
creasing demand for Stark Trees enable us to give values impossible to nurseries with smaller output. 

One Unwavering Aim—to supply trees of high quality and best sorts, at low cost. Wedo not 
try to compete with our friends who consider price only. Trees sold for almost nothing aregenerally 
worth just that much. We grow trees of the better class in large lots, thereby making extremely 
low prices. We can send you safely, anywhere, prepaid as below, trees as good as can be grown. 

HIGH Quality—NOT High Price. 4th (Bargain) size l-yr. wh. root grafted Apple, thrifty tre 
of the size, $22.50 per 1000, 300 for $6.75 (214¢ each!), with freight paid on $12 orders; 4th size Battle 
Ax”’ pc. rt. at even a fess price (and much less value, butas as any “‘mailsize’’), 300 for $3.75, etc. 

EASY Terms: One-fourth beforeshipment, balanceonarrival. Or, we'll a without one cent 
in advance, you to have blank form on ORDER SHEET (free on request), regularly filled out. 


GET UP CLUB among neighbors, save money for all: Get free freight on $12 clubs, ge 
lower rate, etc. For your trouble add to order, free of charge, trees to amount of 10% of Club 5 
these extra trees should go to Club Maker, but of course may be divided pro rata, or as desired. 

to any freight station in the U.S., on orders of $12 and up, bought at 

We PAY FREIGH 1, 10 or 100 Tate. ‘Wedo not pay freight on stock bought at 1000 rate 
Ler pre noted below), nor on stock shipped by Express. It is wasteful to express strong, 
well packed Trees, etc.—unless order is small, 15 or 20 ibs., w hen express is often as cheap’ as freight, 

We Box and Pack free. Paper fine ail boxes. Replace free (some, 3 4 price.) er” ttn trees at 100 rate, 300 
at 1000 rate. Guarantee Safe arrival, trees true to name, free from scale,—Guar. SATISFACTION, @& 


FREIGHT on’ ai'sizesct1-YR. APPLE bought at 1000 ra rate, Sr least #12 


THREE Sizes of all 2-Yr, trees (besides Bargain of 4th size) are made in our Packing Cellars: 


XX, Extra (5 to 7 ft.), includes also XXX size (J to 1 inch diameter), the size sure to gioete. 
x Bizo (4 to 6 ft.), excels “Ist class” of some, Even trees of 3d Size (3 to 4 ft.) are young, thrifty 
Oclass of the size. Of course dwarfish-growing sorts are not so ta]!. nor are kinds of various habits 
of growth allalike. Peach are strictly 1-yr.—XX usually 5 to6 ft.; X, 4 to 5 ft.; 3d size, 3to 4 ft. 
ONE YR. A 1 trees also go into 8 Sizes (besides Bargain or 4th size): XX, 3 to 5 ft.; X, 24% 
a pp e€ to 3 ft.; 3d Size, 2 to 2'4 ft.—even our 3d size excels “Ist class” 1-yr. ofsome. 
Stark Fruit Book is praised by ablest experts beyond any similar work;—FREE. 
Exact, up to date, boiled down information ®, @74 pages ... free from trashy novelties.—Rural New-Yorker 
A Masterpiece. . . splendid colored plates, and full of most valuable information. 
to the learned ... willinstil a horticultural spirit into boys... Visited Stark Nursery and Offices; a 
more careful, exact system of doing business I never saw... The half has not told !— judge S. Miller 
Infringers WARNED.—The Names of the several new Trade Mark varieties, are our exclusive 
trade marks, and there is and can belegally, no public and commercial use of same, except by us. 






































FRUIT TREES Site9. rt. tye ce ots Meee] SX entre] Kise] 34 Stee 

entire list except Grape Vines and Smal Fruits} Each | 100 | 1000 | Each] 100 | 1000 | Each | 100 | 1000 

| } Joie 
APPLE—Usnal sorts, Ben Daria, Balévia, Bellflower, Benoni, Gano] Some prices | below: 
M. Binsh, Mo. Pippin, N. Spy, Rom bo, Rome Beauty, Wealthy, i ba : 

"Winesap, etc, (See Wh. List), YR. whole root grafted (2-yr. roots). 97/$8 ‘= i $6) $ 45} 5%] $41 $30 

eo fame sorts, 1.YR. BUDDED whole root (3-yr. roots)...........|12F| 11 8} 60) 7¢ 40 

rat . omery oc yt. (3 and 4-yr, TOOts) ...aieeir.nnseeeeeeert| IOP] 14 50 12 11] 70) 99] 8} 60 

S Senator (Trade Mark), hampion(Tred e Nari) StaymanWinesap, . 1 ps 

., - ,Barry, Starr, etc., 1-YR. wh rere (2-yr. roots). . |20] 18) 120/167; 14) 90}10%] 9) 60 

“ = APPLE of COMMERCE (TradeMark), BLACK BEN DAVI Trade | Mark), » 

“ae DELICIOUS (I. Mark), E’Y MELON, etc.,1-YR.,wh.rt.gitd.(2- na 25/} 22) 150}48/] 17] 110]12¢] 11] 70 

“ ‘Ben Davis (‘Battle Ax’””), plece-root, 2 to3 ft. and 1 to 2 ft........._.CUT Rate]... |...) ...) 47] 3] 25] 39] 2) 165 

PEAR, St’d—Usual sorts, Kieffer, Bartlett, etc., 2-yr. (4-yr. rvots)../30¢| 25] 180]22¢| 19] 1301169] 14] 90 

25 "Garber, Koonce, 1-YR., 3-5 ft.. 24-3 ft.and 2-24 ft. CUTR t {- 125%} 22) 150]20¢| 18] 120/15¢ - 88 

“ Kieffer, 1-YR., 3to 5 ft.,24 to 3 ft.and 2 to 23 ft. ate ..|20%| 18] 120]167| 14) 90/109 60 

ear, DW’ F—Duchess, L.B. Jersey (best dw'fs among old sorta)... oe, 15; 14) 90/12¢) 11) 70} 9¢ 50 

PLUM, . a Pisa —Seeei corte, Blue Damson, Lombard, Prunes, etc....{90%| 25] 170/227; 19] 125/164] 14) 85 

ed June, kson, 1-Yr., 3 to 5 ft., 23 to 3 ft., 2 to 28 ft......]207) 18 15¢| 14) 90/107 60 

hd GOLD ($3,000 Am.-Jap. plem: sure, HEAVY bearer; GRAND)..\80f| 75] ...(609| 55 Of] 35] 240 

*" LYr., 3 to 6 ft., 24 to 3 ft. and 2 to 2h ft 140% 35} 240/30¢) 25} 180/209) 18) 120 

eget gorts, ELBERTA, Crawfords, etc., 1-yr. (2-yr. roote)..{159] 14] 70]12¢] 11 9 45 
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“re FROST WIRE FENCE CO., CLEVELAND, OH10. 





THE DEALER IS ACAINST Us 
because we sell you wire fence direct from the 
factory at wholesale prices. 








The dealer does not give you a better fence than we 


do, but he charges you more forit. You can buy the 


ADVANCE FENCE 


direct from us just as cheap as the dealer can. 
— a saving that will amount to te. eg 
4 postal card will bring you circulars and prices. 


ADVANCE FENCE COMPANY, 
1402 Old Street, Peoria, Ill. 





‘* Alexis, Illinois. 


I never feel so as when I am acting 





When wilting to Povrtiees be sure 


neighbor Page fence as I fnow from fi 
om doing him a favor. HARLIE S NG.” a 


re to mention 
a PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 


AW THE AD. 





RE YOU 8 
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Franklin Co—At East Constable, there 
has been much sickness. Potatoes have 
sold at the top at 35 to 38c per bu. Cattle 


look well, hay plentiful. At Dickinson 
Center, lumbermen have had hard luck be- 
caute of lack of snow. Hay sells slowly at 
$6 per ton. Cows in demand at 35 to 40. 
Grip and pneumonia prevail. Potatoes rot- 
ting in cellars to some extent. At Ma- 
lone, changeable weather has caused much 
sickness. There has been little sleighing 
and farmers have much winter work to do. 


Greene Co—At Jewett, farmers are draw- 


ing logs and wood from the forest. Eras- 
tus Deyoe has bought the Sculley Brickett 
tarm for $1000. Taxes are high. Stovk is 
in fine condition. There is much interest 
in the creamery just completed at Lexing- 
ton.—-At Prattsville, although the hay 
erop was exceptionally heavy, the fact that 
winter has set in early. makes it improbable 
that there will be much left over. Cattle 
wintering well. Farmers are badly cramp- 
ed for money at present. Many business 
men have adopted the cash system and 
ready money seems to be out of reach of 
farmers: they have little to sell which com- 
mands a fair price. 

Somerset, Niagara Co, Feb 7—But little 
stock is being fed. A few cars of horses 
have come in to be sold. in the spring. 
Great interest is being taken in the agri- 
cultural classes in this section under the 
Nixon bill. Wheat 70c, oats 26c, barley 52c, 
beans 90c to $1.40, potatoes 40c, eggs 20c. 
Several hundred tons of cabbage being held 
in this section. Dry houses have done well. 


Tioga Co—At Campville, the usual quan- 
tity of wheat and rye sown and looking fine. 
Most of the rye crop was run through the 
thresher, as the low price of straw would 
not warrant employing the beater. Cows 
high, $30 to 50 each. Potatoes held for 
an advance.——At Nichols, grip and pneu- 
monia have made the winter very rough on 
old people. Farmers are raising more calves 
this year than ever before. Help of any 
kind scarce on the farm. 

West Chazy, Clinton Co, Feb 6—A granite 
quarry has just been opened here which 
promises to be a splendid thing for this 
vicinity. An oil well has also been shot 
in Morrisville and the two combined will 
boom this section. Experts say the granite 
is of an excellent quality.—[A. Richardson. 

To Prevent Trespassing—Assemblyman 
Vincent of Broome Co has introduced into 
the legislature a bill as follows: Providing 
that any person who enters upon inclosed or 
cultivated field without consent of owner, 
and‘takes fish from private land, or dam- 
ages the same, cuts, girdles or injures any 
tree or shrub, damages any standing or 
growing crop or otherwise damages any 
property or destroys it, shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor and punished by an exem- 
plary fine of $50 or imprisonment in addi- 
tion to actual damages. Also, punishing by 
a similar fine anyone who passes through 
farm without consent, and leaves any fence, 
gate or barway open so that cattle destroy 
or damage, or may destroy or damage 
crops. This is a bill which merits the ap- 
proval of American Agriculturist and we 
believe should become a law. It has been 
drawn after careful consultation with the 
commissioner of agriculture and leading 
farmers. Throughout the entire state, there 
is trouble over the lawless acts here in- 
dicated.  Trespassers.should no more be 
permitted to make’free with the property of 
a farmer, than a banker, merchant or 
manufacturer. The prevention of such law- 
lessness rests largely in the hands of those 
most interested, the farmers. Write your 
representative at Albany, asking him to 
support and vote for this measure. 


MARYLAND. 


Frederick Co—Winter weather came un- 
expectedly a month earlier than usual and 
many farmers had not completed fall work. 
Many had corn unhusked in fields, and a 
greater number had large quantities of fod- 
der ungathered and turnips, cabbage and 
other garden vegetables were much dam- 
aged. Some lost their entire crops of cab- 
bages. Little fall plowing was done. Cat- 
tle sell at $4-to 4.50 per cwt, hogs 4c per Ib. 
Most farmers are raising their calves. Ap- 
ples are 3 to 3.50 per bbl. The market for 
clover seed has not opened, but it promises 
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to be quite double the price of last season. 
Most farmers sow clover during the latter 
part of March and first of April. Weather 
has been hard on wheat, but it is looking 
fairly well. 

Farmers’ Club Work—Some of the most 
successful farmers’ clubs of Maryland are 
doing much practical work in formulating 
practical tests in agricultural experiments. 
They are the Deer Creek farmers’ club of 
Harford, the Gunpow@er of Baltimore 
county, the Vansville club and Patuxent 
of Prince George, the Senior. Enterprise 
and Montgomery clubs of Montgomery, and 
the Glenwood club of Howard. All meet in 
rotation at the residences of their members, 
examine premises, criticise methods, keep 
minutes, discuss the hosts’ essays, ask 
questions, give answers, partake of abun- 
dant and tempting suppers and return to 
improve upon methods, manners and meas- 
ures. To crown all, there is the Sandy 
Spring yearly agricultural meet in Febru- 
ary, at which there is always an outpour- 


ing abundance of intelligence, discussion of © 


live questions and the final discussion of 
the good living among farmers, as shown 
by the rival exhibitions of their wives and 
daughters, who thus yearly honor them. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Burlington Co—Some few farmers had 
splendid crops of potatoes which brought 
good prices. The wheat crop was not a full 
one, owing to excessively damp weather in 
May which caused wheat to rust badly. 
The hay crop was very heavy and cut in 
good condition; it is worth from $9 to 11 per 
ton. Corn made a splendid crop. The 
Kieffer pear crop was very good and prices, 
owing to scarcity of apples, were very good. 
John S. Collins sold 65,000 baskets, or 33,000 
bu at an average of 80c per bu. Thousands 
of trees of this fruit have been set this fall, 
as the soil here is ideal for the pear. The 
sweet potato crop was immense and prices 
fair. There was the finest crop of citron 
melons ever raised in the county, and yet 
it sold at good prices, owing to scarcity of 
fruit. Fall wheat is looking well. Much 
corn is not husked. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Cambria Co—lIt is feared that grain may 
have suffered, as there has been severe 
weather with no snow. Two new school 
buildings have been built in Carroll town- 
ship in the last two years, teachers’ wages 
advanced, new modern furniture and black- 
boards placed in each of the 13 schools and 
a number of new books adopted. There are 
many well organized granges. in the coun- 
ty. Several Carroll farmers who have 
small farms have turned them into truck 
farms and find good sale for the products 
in the surrounding towns, Patton, Hastings, 
Spangler and Barnesboro, which are brisk 
mining and manufacturing towns. Some 
farmers are cutting locust trees for posts 
and preparing for fence making in early 
spring. The Cambria county agricultural 
association has elected the following offi- 
cers: President, H. J. Krumenaker; vice- 
president, C. L. Stoltz; treasurer, T. A. 
Sharabaugh; secretary, J..V. Mancher; di- 
rectors, Adam Fees, F. H. Bearer, James 
Westrick; W. J. McCombie, C. A. Shara- 
baugh, John W. Owens, John H. Hoover, 
H. J. Eckenrode, D. A. Luther, Sr, Adam 
Shettig, W. F. Cunningham and Jacob O. 
Hoover. 








LONG ISLAND. 

Shelter Island, Suffolk Co, Feb 6—F. W. 
Dickerson and J. C. Congdon have been the 
largest shippers of cauliflower from houses 
this past month,$4 to 10 per bbl being real- 
ized. A. J. Dickerson, H. N. Dickerson, J. 
E. Parker and F. N. Dickerson have been 
shipping Brussels sprouts quite heavily to 
New York, Philadelphia and Boston, Crop 
has been fairly good and prices rather 
above the average. From 6 to 12c per qt 
with about 8%c net as an average was real- 
ized up to Jan 10. 


The Hop Market. 

NURBMBERG, Jan 12—Only comparatively 
small quantities are brought to market, and 
the shrinking supply in warehouses dimin- 
ishes buyers’ choice. It is also evident that 
many growers are holding onto their crops 
for better prices. However, the condition 
is conducive to fairly firm prices and there 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 


FIVE CENTS A WORD, 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 














egg FARM. Tubers free. 15 days. Mailed Agricultyr. 
ste. *Maule’s Early Thoroughbred.” * Hammond's wie 
— late. Pound. thirty cents arly Michigan or Thorburn's 
Carman 3. Send postage only. One tuber, 2-eents; 2 ten cents, 
For each potind, 8 cents postage and 2 cents ‘pound potatoes. We 
want your name ae Circular é kinds. Without pot atoes @ 
postal returned Box B. 8. J. SMITH, Manchester, N. Y. 
WEET Potato Seed: Jersey yellow and red, securely packed, 
to carry safely. Send for circular with prices and telling how 
to grow and how to keep; also fruit trees, small fruit plan ts &e, 


Get price list before purchasing. CHAS. BLACK, Hightstown,N.J, 
Hane ARTERS for Pedigree Second Crop Sood Px otatoes, 
acknowledged by t*e potato growers of the U.S., the pres. 
apd the Agr'l Exp. Station to be the best seed potatoes grown. 
Catalogue free. J. W. HAi.L. Marion Station, Md. 7 


GERD TW. TWE! NTY- F IVI E CENTS for sufficient Hy bridized ( ‘rystal 
Corn to produce six bushels, with directions how to grow one. 
Postpaid. JNO. W. HICKM AN, 











hundred busheis per acre. 
Russellville, Pa, 











Apple Trees, 9 ecnte ‘each, 5to 7 ft. Send to 
35 000 & C. STONE'S Wholesale Nurseries. Dans. 
ville, > - Y., for ao D- catalogue. Secure varieties now. Pay in 
ila i 





Fy OONCE and Vv ermont Beauty I Pear Trees. rs. for catalogue, 
Ww. c. BRY ANT, Nurseryman, Dansville, N. Y. 








EST SEED POTATOES Catalogue gee ribing 70 varie ties, 
free. - G. ALDRIDGE, Fishers, N. Y. 
POULTRY. 


HODE ISLAND REDS are hardiest. and lay P— my deep 
tinted exze of any birds of their size. Have deeper yellow 
skin and legs than any white fowl; are not angular, coarse ‘boned 
and leggy when dressed; and have no dark pin feathers. Have 
not en spoiled by confinement for generations in town back- 
yard coops, or by being bred mostly for feather by the extreme 
fancier. and therefore just suit the farmer. We have a choice lot 
of them. Evxgs for hatching only. Cireulars of poultry and geese 
frey SAMUEL CUSHMAN. Pawtucket, R. I. 





FRICAN GEESE (that are Africans), a specialty. The surest 
breeders of any of the large kinds. No exhibition stock now 
to spare. Good business birds for crossing for market production 
for sale. Put genuine African males with your large Toulouse 
and Embden females; or African females with your Emb 
males, if you want lots of the most marketable goslings. Fegs f 








hatching from finest Embden and Toulouse geese. Boston sl how 
winner. Particulars free. SAMUEL CUSHMAN, Pawtucket, R.I, 
IT GAME FOWLS—Imported White Areels. Eagle Heads, 


English Hennies, &c. Stamp for circular. Toy Black and 
Tan Terriers. ALEXANDER MOUL, York, Pa. 





[XCUBATOR eggs, trom Barred Plymouth Rocks. Light Brah- 
mas and Rankin’s strain of Pexin Ducks at $4.00 per hundred. 
W. W. BYRN, Cambridge, Md. 


ween RELS. beautiful birds: B. 
ach: trio $5: write. MODEL 
FARM, Ruhway, N. J 





, Black Minorca: ¢2 
DAIRY AND POULTRY 


'P. Reek 





NCUBA Sagres | Monitor, - egg. Cost $35; used very 
A ve 


little. Price $10. C. W. ABELL, Esperance, N. 





LIVE STOCK. 


lw HORNED SHEEP WANTED-—150 ewes, ave. two to 

four years oid, with lamb. Advise promptly. with full infor- 
snten eee same. W. D. GRANT. Newport, Herkimer 
Co., N. Y. 


ILTMORE FARMS, Biltmore, N. C., Headquarters for Native 
and Imported Jerseys, Berkshires, and Standard Poultry. 
Write for illustrated catalogue. 














I OGS FOR SALE—Sporting and pet dogs. Pigeons, Belgian 
Hares. Stamps for catalogue. LANDIS, Box 14, Dryville, 
Berks Co., Perm. 





VHOICE BRED Berkehire Pigs, all sizes, eight weeks, #10 pair, 
y* akin. NASSACONSET FARM, St. James, Long Island, 





) ye Canadian cows and oS Choice breeding stock. 
Circular. GILT ELGE STOCK FARM, Esperance, 'N. Y. 





VHOROUGHBRED Merino Stock Rams, buy now and save 
inoney. IRVING BROWNELL, ‘Tomhannock,  & A 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


O INTRODUCE, will send to readers of Agriculturist for $1.00, 
full instructions and right to build - “Magic” Ilarrows. Saves 
team and laber wonderfully. Suits a!) soils. repares tand beaue 
tifully. Satisfaction guaranteed. Testimonialssent. C. NEWELL, 
Inventor, Birdsong P. O., Va. 








MITH & REPYP. 154 Dock Street, Philadelphia, Pa., Fruit and 
Produce Commision Merchants. Consignments solicited; 
prompt and full returns. We refer to First National Bank, Cam- 
den, XN. J, and the trade generally. Stenciis and cards furnished 
on application. 


HIP TO HARRY J. HUNTER & CO., Prodnece Commission 
Merchants, Hogs. Dressed Veal Calves, Pork, Poultry, Butter, 
Eggs and all Farm Produce. Top prices guaranteed, quick cash; 
weekly market report free of charge. 205 Duane street, New York. 








J ANTED—A farmer to take charge of a dairy farm. Must be 
sober and alive. Fxperienced miker and butte: maker. and 





in caring for stock. Address J. KING McLANAHAN, Hollidays- 
burg. Pa. 
»> UTTER — How to preserve it in anv climate: can be kept sev- 
erul years. Recipe sent for one dime (no stamps taken). Ad 
dress SAMUEL DODD. Benton Tenn. 





FENCE Machine makes fence of coiled spring wire, 10 to 
20 ets. rd, Agents wanted. Circulars free. J. H. WALKER, 
ain City, Ohio. 





E* ERLASTING Fence posts; any wood: process cheap; 1n- 
4 aes 28 cents. MRs. i. ‘CHAMBERS: Mill Hall, Clin- 
ton Co, P. 


Acme. 





NV IL.KMEN: If you 
Sample free. H. / 


Glad He 


ag the best ticket, use the 
. BLAKESLEE. Hartford, Ct 





Advertised. 


Almost everyone who has used the Farmers’ Exchange 
column of American Agriculturist speaks well of it. One 
man in York state says: “I have received sev en orders 
for eggs already and faim very glad I advertised.’ 











is an excellent. prospect for a ~ better 
market in the-future. For medium sorts, 
which have been held at 29 to 33c, the 


prices are somewhat better because of de- 
creasing stocks. Inferior sorts are no more 
handled, and first class are rare. 
Wurtembergs are held at: 36c, prime Woln- 
zach 37c, and prime Badish’'39c. Brewers are 
buying very sparingly. : 

NOTES FROM THE COAST. 


OREGON, Linn Co—There remain in grow- 
ers hands a few bales of ’97 hops, but these 
are of little value. .The range of. selling 
prices has been 9@1l5c, 12c -being the aver- 
Present growers will cultivate their 


age. 
yards this season, but no new men. are 
heard of. Lane Co—No old hops in this vi- 


cinity, while last year about one-third of 
the crop was on hand at this time. Part of 
the ’98 crop was contracted at 7@10c, the 
rest sold at 10@16c. There will be only a 
small increase in acreage this year. 

CALIFORNIA, Sonoma Co—There are about 
1100 bales of hops in growers’ hands in this 
county, against 3000 bales. here last year. 
Prices have. ranged at 13 to 19c, present 
price about 16c. The-acreage will be slight- 
ly increased,. perhaps about 3 per cent. 
Dealers say that brewers are not buying 
freely, as they are looking for a further 
decline in prices, . 


THE MILK PROBLEM. 


Good Progress in Preliminary Work. 








Never has the interest inthe FSMPA 
been more pronounced than to-day, and at 
the present writing everything points to the 
consummation of a trade with responsible 
people in New York city, who will guaran- 
tee a milk price to producers. At the close 
of last week the newspapers. had reports 
to the-.effect that the contract had been 
already signed. But this report was pre- 
mature. Up to the opening of the-—present 
week the matter was still held in abeyance, 
although good progress is noted. One of 
the most important things just now is 
prompt and thorough co-operation among 
the members of the F S- M P A, and con- 
fidence in the executive committee having 
in charge the work of bringing order out 
of chaos in the milk trade. In this column 
we print a letter from Chairman Lattimer, 
which should meet a prompt response on 
the part of every member ofthe associa- 
tion. 

In this connection it is appropriate that 
American Agriculturist should say that 
within the past few days we have -been 
making considerable inquiry to further con- 
firm the belief that we have long maintain- 
eu, that the members of the committee 
having in charge this work are thoroughly 
reliable and worthy of the confidence plac- 
‘ed in them. by. members... Were space to 
permit, we would gladly. print the excellent 
letters sent us by prominent people, bank- 
ers; pastors, étc, heartily indorsing -the 
character.and work. of Messrs Lattimer, 
Snell and Aiken. Rev N. W. Barnes: of 
Tioga Center, N Y, writes us of ‘the high 
esteem in which Hon J. C. Lattimer is held, 
for his integrity in all lines of business, 
legislative, Christian and social life. Banker 
F. E. Platt of Oswego, E..E. Burrows and 
Cc. O.. Wood write in equally strong terms. 
1 1d words vouching for the character of 
Mr F. B. Aiken come to us from L. J. 
“Wheeler of. Trumansburg, .Frank J.. Enz 
and L. H. Van Kirk, both of Ithaca, N Y. 
The high standing of Mr Ira L. Snell is 
vouched for in recent letters to us from 
A. W. Hill; W’ E. Northrup and others of 
Oneida, N Y. These three gentlemen would 
h ve reason to feel highly complimented 
were they to see the letters which have 
been recently sent to American Agricultur- 
ist. : 


The New England Dairy Company. 





The incorporation of the big company 
which is endeavoring to take over the busi- 
ness of handling the milk of Greater New 
York has created much interest among pro- 
ducers everywhere. The concern will be 
known as the New England Dairy Co, and 
a certificate of incorporation has been taken 
out in N J, dated Feb 2. The instrument is 
very long, ‘covering every detail relating 
to the management of such an organiza- 
tion. Among the objects for which the 
corporation is formed are the following: 
To produce, buy, sell and deal in milk and 
cream in all forms; to deal in “butter, 
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cheese and eggs; to establish and operate 
creameries and cold storage warehouses; to 
acquire the good will, rights, property, etc, 
of persons or firms engaged in business of 
the character indicated. 

In fact to engage in practically any or all 
lines of business which would. be natural- 
ly connected with the milk and dairy in- 
dustry. The capital stock is $850,000 and 
it is proposed that the amount with which 
the company will commence business be 
$800,000. Of the shares 600,000 are to rep- 
resent common stock, and 250,000 preferred 
stock, the latter to receive yearly dividends 
of 8 per cent. The board of directors may 
elect an executive committee from among 
its own members. It is the purpose to issue 
at once 8000 shares out of the 8500 ($100 
each). In the incorporation papers, Richard 
P. Ryan, 243 Washington street, Jersey City, 
is credited with having subscribed for 2000 
shares of preferred stock and 5989 com- 
mon stock; Charles N. King, who is named 
as the agent in charge of the Jersey City 
office, 10 shares of common stock; Al Mc- 
I-ahon one share. <ntimating some of the 


work in milk distribution, “it is in- 
teresting to note that the certi- 
ficate. of incorporation includes among 
the objects, “‘To design, construct, manu- 


facture, build and propel either by horse or 
other power, for the transportation of 
goods, wares and merchandise, wagons, 
trucks and vehicles of every kind; to estab- 
lish and maintain blacksmith, machine, .re- 
pair and paint shops for the repairing and 
painting of wagons, trucks, etc;. to manu- 
facture, buy, sell and deal in harness.” 


Local Sections, Attention—To the offi- 
cers of the local sections of the F S M P A: 
I desire from the officers of our local sec- 
tions the name and postoffice address of 
every member who signed a power of at- 
torney, also name and _ shipping station 
where he will deliver his milk and name of 
railroad on which the shipping station is 
located. I also want the name of the local 
section and names of president and secre- 
tary of same and their postoffice addresses. 
It is very important that I should have this 
information as soon as possible to enable 
me to correct errors in the lists already 
made out. The committee hope to close a 
contract for our milk in a very short time 
and ask, your immediate attention to this 
matter, as it is important.—[J. C. Latimer, 
Chairman Ex Com, Tioga Center, N Y. 


The Milk Market. 

At New York, the exchange price has 
been reduced %c p qt to 2%c. The price 
for platform surplus is $1 29. Producers 
complain at the injustice of this reduction, 
inasmuch as the price of feed,. with the ex- 
ception of -hay, continues: fairly high, and 
it is not the time of year to expect any de- 
cline in the milk quotations. 

Receipts by-rail and other sources in 40-qt 
— for week ending Feb 6 were as fol- 
ows: 








Finida Con- 

milk Cream densed 
NY.LE& West RR, 30,154 871 420 
N Y Central. 17,080 388 302 
N Y. Ont & West, 27,359 1,041 = 
West Shore. 14,359 346 510 
N Y. Sus and West, 12,213 180 66 
N ¥ & Putnam. é = 75 
New Haven & H. 2 25 _ 
Del. Lack & West, 945 _ 
Long Island, — _ 
N J Central, 15 _ 
HRT Co, 50 ie 
Lehigh Valley, 42 - 
Other sources, -- a= 
Total receipts. 3,463 1,373 
Daily av this week, 495 196 
Daily av last week, 485 199 
Corres’ing week last year, 550 173 





A branch of the F S M P A was formed 
at Clinton, Oneida Co, N Y; Jan 28, with 
52 members who pledged 650 cows, 139% 
cans of milk for the summer months 
and 98 cans for winter. This movement on 
the part of the farmers seems to be in the 
right direction and meets with nearly the 
entire support of the milk producers. 


Tobacco Notes. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Occasional sales are made 
in scattered sections of Lancaster Co to 
such growers as r ust have the money at 
once, consequently prices are very low. 
But few sales are made at above 7c, al- 
though correspondents report 8 8 
and 10c as being paid. The quality of the ’98 
crop as a whole does not improve and is 
indeed most unsatisfactory. 
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Weak Lungs 


Dr. Hunter, of 117 West 45th Street, 
has just published a new book on 


“‘The Lungs and Their Diseases,’’ 


which explains all aboutConsumption, 
how it arises, the symptoms by which 
it is known, how it can be prevented, 
and the only treatment by which it 
can be cured. He also describes 


Bronchitis, Asthma and Pul- 
monary Catarrh 


shows their tendency to produce Con- 
sumption, and their speedy and radical 
cure by Antiseptic Medicated. Air In- 
halations. 


THIS BOOK is of such great im- 

portance and interest to all who 
have weak lungs or are threatened 
with any form of lung disease that it 
has been decided to issue an edition 
of 50,000 copies in paper covers for 
free distribution. Dr. Robert Hun- 
ter is the oldest Lung Specialist of 
this country, and. acknowledged 
throughout the world as the greatest 
living authority on all diseases of the 
breathing organs. 

From the New York Herald: “It seems after 
many disappointments and false rumors of the 
cures for consumption, that the treatment as dis- 
covered and practiced by Dr. Robert Hunter, 117 
West 45th Street, New York, has accomplished 


results so satisfactory that this dread disease need 
no longer be classed among the incurable.” 

From the New York Sun: “Dr. Hunter’s recent 
book on Consumption and its wonderful cures that 
have been reported, effectually remove all doubt 
as to the curability of this dread disease.” 


Readers of this paper can obtain Dr. 
Hunter’s book FREE by addressing 
him at 117 West 45th St., New York, 
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AND SAVE MONEY. — 
“Money saved is money earned.” We 
make a complete line of Surries, Phae- 
tons, Buggies, ting Wagons and Road 


8 
ns, and sell m to you direct at 
wholesale prices. ies 
Best Spring ‘Made, 
Two and three seat. Some styles 
2s low as $37. 
. B. Mastellar, Mii ‘ens. 
No. 928 Combination Spring 
Consider I saved $25.00 by ’ * 
YOU are NOT too far away todo busi- 
ness with us and save money. Send for 
new illustrated om weew m. All 
Prete ine of harness 84.80 and upward. 
ALKER CARRIAGE CO., 
Eighth 8t. Goshen, Indiana. 


EnWARD Ww. W. 


AN 
SAW YOUR WOOD 
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With a FOLDING SAWING MACHINE. 9 CORDS by ONE MAN in 
10 hears, Send for FREE illus. catalogue showing latest improve- 
ments and ial th ds. First order secures agency. 


Folding Sawing Mach. Co., 64 S. Clinton St., K 23, Ch 
T= ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS WILL OCO™ 














"FER A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER AND THE 
PUBLISHERS BY STATING THAT THEY 6AW THE 
ADVERTISEMENT IN THIS JOURNAL, 
——$$_$_$___— 
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A Loophole in the Pending Bill. 





[From Page. 175.] 
cent of the cattle are tuberculous. This they 
state as the result of the tuberculin test em- 
ployed with the object of shipping cattle into 
Pennsylvania. 

The traftic is so abominable 
conceive of any reputable newspaper, which 
has made itself acquainted with the facts, 
entering a plea against the passage of the 
Willis-Johnson bill, and as little can I con- 
ceive of an honest dealer in sound store cat- 
tle allowing his name to appear as opposing 
its passage. 

The vicious trade, which is the occasion of 
the introduction of such a bill, is so opposed 
to every consideration of right and justice, 
to sanitary administration for the protection 
of the health of man and animals, and to 
every sound principle of political economy, 
that it needs only to be brought to the knowl- 
edge of the citizens of the state to insure 
that it shall be swept away in a storm of 
righteous indignation. 

if we were to undertake to devise a means 
of extending tuberculosis in the herds of the 
state, and to increase the supply of tubercu- 
lous beef and dairy products to our homes, it 
would puzzle anyone to conceive of a more 
effective scheme than the practice now in 
vogue. If the infected herds of other states 
were sent into New York in unbroken herds— 
the sound with the diseased—there would be 
less to complain of. Under such conditions 
we take our risk and receive at least a share 
of sound stock. But when the sound are held 
back or sent elsewhere, and the tuberculous 
are deliberately selected and sent into our 
herds, without a single sound animal as a re- 
deeming element, the outrage is greater than 
human nature can be expected to bear. 

The law now in force provides that no in- 
demnity shall be paid by the state to the own- 
ers of cattle condemned for tuberculosis and 
which have been less than three months in 
the state, thus imposing the loss upon an 
owner who is as a rule innocent of all knowl- 
edge of the disease. The Willis-Johnson bill, 
on the other hand, in requiring the test of all 
stock animals imported, secures for the im- 
porter the knowledge of the animal’s condi- 
tion, and if he persists in importing the tuber- 
culous animal, he is a conscious violator of 
the law, and as such is fully entitled to this 
penalty. It lifts the penalty from the inno- 
cent party and imposes it on the guilty. 

In the name of fair trade, of public health, 
of our live stock industry and of a sound 
political economy, I invite every stock owner, 
every lover of humanity, every citizen of New 
York, of whatever political creed, to unite in 
an imperious demand that the _ atrocious 
wrong shall cease, that New York shall have 
the same protection which the adjoining 
states have enjoyed for years, and that she 
shall no longer remain the sink into which 
these states can continue to pour the con- 
demned offscourings of their tuberculous 
herds. It is quite evident that, ignorantly or 
maliciously, this bill is to be opposed and mis- 
represented, and every right-minded man 
should come to the rescue and write to his 
senator and representative in the state legis- 
lature to see that it is enacted and placed on 
the statute book. The bill interferes in no 
way with the herds of New York; its sole 
aim is to put an end to that nefarious traffic 
the statute book. Th bill interferes in no 
sound cattle, the animals of other states 
which have already been condemned as tuber- 
culous. To consciously and deliberately con- 
tinue such a system must be considered as 
nothing short of criminal. 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 


that I cannot 








LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO, 





























Wheat | Corn Oats 
Cash orspot |————— 

1899 1898 | 1899 | 1898 | 1899 } 1898 
Chicago ......... ~.70%4} 98 | 3534] .27%4,| 27%) 24 
New York ...... 8134) .85 425, .35 344) 301, 
RD ccackaine —i|-— 45 | 3744] 36%) 3214 
PR cccaascucs TIM] 95 | .36 | .29 29 | 3S 
St Louis......... 74 | 95 | 34%] 26%) 24 
Minneapolis*...| .695| .94 33 | .25 29 | 234 
BORGO 0000 cece 88%4/1.12 51 43%) — — 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 
No 2 grades Wheat Corn | Oats 
May.....-..| ale | 2% «| 27% 
July........| 704 } 37%, | os 





PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN US AND CANADA, 


This week Last week One yr ago 


Wheat, bu, | 28,984,000 | 28,583,000 | 36,022,000 
COGN cciass 28.208,000 27,139,000 39,505,000 
WR cevtend _ 7,038,000 | 7,025,000 14,766,000 


At Chicago, the recent weakness in 
wheat proved about as important as was 
the strength a few days earlier. Prices 
suffered a sharp decline from the high 
point, amounting at one time to 6c p bu; 
but at the bottom increased support was 
given the market with something of a ral- 
ly noted. As fully outlined in American Ag- 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


<culturist a week ago, the upturn of late Jan 
was due very largely to purely speculative 
influences, irrespective of legitimate sur- 
roundings. Unstable support of this kind 
once withdrawn, the market sold off rapid- 
ly to figures around 73c p bu for May and 
Jie for July. At the bottom shorts bought 
fair quantities, and there were evidences 
of some investment buying on the part of 
people who have faith in the intrinsic 
value of wheat around present prices. 

Operators in the corn market are guess- 
ing as to the trading price of this cereal 
next Sept, and considerable business has 
been done a little above and below 39c per 
bu. So far as the actual market for cash 
corn is concerned, some reaction from the 
recent advance has taken place, owing 
to the withdrawal of support. Market with- 
out important new feature, exports liberal, 
home demand fair, some talk of decreased 
shipments from the country owing to se- 
vere weather. No 2 in store 36@36%4c, May 
quotable around 374%@38c. 

Oats declined %4@lc per bu in sympathy 
with other cereals, assisted by liberal sell- 
ing on the part of operators who had pre- 
viously bought lower, intending to profit by 
any upturn. Cash demand fair on both 
home and export account. Vessel men dare 
receiving oats to store all winter and ship 
to Buffalo at the opening of lake naviga- 
tion, at the gross charge of 2%c per bu. 
No 2 oats in store quotable around 27c per 
bu, May 28@28tec. 

Rye has been inclined to follow wheat, 
selling off 2@3c to the basis of 56c per bu 
for No 2 and 58c for May delivery. Receipts 
and offerings small, moderate quantities 
going abroad. 

The recent strength in barley has largely 
disappeared, operators backward, bids 
somewhat reduced, the claim put forth that 
the situation in the east is less favor- 
able. Quotations have been shaded 1@2c, 
and current arrivals are salable by sample 
at 41@5ic p bu for poor to choice. 

At New York, the grain markets have 
been influenced mainly by factors at work 
in the west as shown elsewhere in these 
columns. Trade as a whole rather dull, No 
2 red winter wheat 80@82c p bu in store, No 
2 corn 42%@43i%c, No 2 oats 34@34%6c. Buck- 
wheat in light supply and steady with quo- 
tations around 56c p bu. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 














Cattle Hogs Sheep 

1899} 1898) 1899) 1898) 1899) 1898 
Chicago, ® 100 Ibs . . | $6.25}$5.35) $3.95) $3.90! $4.25) $4.65 
New York...........| 5.75} 5.35) 4.00] 4.20] 4.50] 4.75 
DUBRIG...cccsce + «++| 6.25) 5.40) 4.05) 4.10) 4.60) 4.85 
Kansas City ......... 5.75) 5.00} 3.80) 3.80) 4.00) 4.50 
 . eee 5.75] 5.00] 4.10) 4.10! 4.50] 4.75 








At Chicago, the feature in cattle has been 
the smaller receipts, this in fact being true 
of the four western primary markets as a 
whole. January receipts were 22,000 less 
than a year ago. While no general price 
reaction has taken place, the tone of the 
market is possibly a little less buoyant 
than recently. 

Receipts of hogs are fairly liberal, but 
include a good many droves which are 
rather indifferent in quality, selling at a 
discount. Market is without important 
change, pricesrecently advancing a fraction, 
close to the 4c level, although sales mostly 
at a range of $3 65@3 95. The average 
weight of the 785,000 hogs received at the 
Chicago stock yards in Jan was 231 Ibs, 
compared with 239 in Dec and 233 Ibs one 
year ago. 

Sheep have been arriving at the rate of 
15,000 to 18,000 head daily, giving buyers the 
advantage. Trade not especially active, 
and some complaint that lambs are difficult 
to sell, especially if off quality. Prices 
without important change, good to choice 
native and western wethers $4@4 30, with 
yearlings 4 25@4 6). Fair to good butcher 
weights, including ewes and mixed lots, 3 50 
@3 90. Common xo choice lambs 4 25@5. 

At Pittsburg, cattle in moderate demand 


and steady Monday of this week when 55 
cars came in. Quotations on the basis of 
$5@5 75 for good to extra steers. Hog re- 
ceipts 45 double decks, market quiet and 
steady with heavy droves 4 05, medium 4, 
yorkers 3 85@3 95. Sheep active, Monday’s 
supply 15 double decks, good to choice sheep 
4 25@4 50, lambs 4@5 10. 


At Buffalo, cattle market slow Monday 


of this week when 125 cars came forward. 
Sales on the basis of $4 65@5 60. for butcher 
and shipping steers. Butcher heifers 3 70@ 
4 50, stock cattle 4@4 50. Hogs steady with 
yorkers 3 90@3 95, medium and heavy 3 95 
@4. Sheep higher® Monday when 45 cars 
arrived. Lambs 4 75@5 20, good sheep, and 
yearlings 4@4 50, 

At New York, cattle quiet and without 
important change, salable on the basis of 
$4 50@5 75 for common to extra beeves; veal 
calves 5 50@8 50. Hogs in moderate de- 
mand at 4@4 20, with common pigs 3 85@ 
4, Sheep trade only moderately active, 
lambs dull and a shade lower at 4 50@5 40. 
Fair to good sheep 4@4 25, yearlings a pre- 
mium, 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Albany, baled timothy 
bay $5@6 50 p ton, loose 5@7, oat straw 3@ 
4, rye 5@6, bran 14 50@15 50, middlings 15@ 
17, cottonseed meal 21@22, corn 41@44c p bu, 
oats 32% @35iéc. Potatoes 1 50@1 75 p bbl,red 
onions 60@65c p bu, yellow 70@75ic, turnips 
15@20c, celery 8@9 p 100 bchs, beets 75@85c 
Pp bbl, carrots 65@75c, squash 1@1 25, ap- 
ples 2@4 p bbl. Poultry in good demand. 
Chickens and fowls 944@10%c p lb 1 w, 10% 
@1l1%4c da w, broilers 22@24c, turkeys 11@12c 
1 w, 12@14c d w, ducks 9@10c 1 w, 10@lic 
d w, geese 8@9c 1 w, 9@10c d w, fresh eggs 
27@28c p dz, cold storage 17@19c. 

At Syracuse, potatoes 40@45c p bu, on- 
ions 60@65c, turnips 25@30c, beets 25c, car- 
rots 25c, squash %@lc p lb, apples $2 25@ 
3 50 p bbl. Fresh eggs 20c p dz, cold stor- 
age 17@18c, chickens 9c p 1b 1 w, 18c d w, 
turkeys 10c 1 w, 14c d w. Baled timothy 
hay 6@9 p ton, loose 5@8, oat straw 4@5, 
rye 5@8, corn 45c p bu, oats 40c. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
fresh eggs 20c p dz, southern 18c, fowls 9% 
@10%c p Ib, chickens 10@1lic, capons 13@14c, 
turkeys 12@14c, ducks 8@9c. Baldwin and 
Greening apples 3 25@3 75 p bbl, fcy Kings 
450@5, ch round potatoes 48@50c p bu, 
White Stars 46@48c, Globe onions 1 65@1 75 
p bbl, Danvers 1 50@1 65, domestic cabbage 
13@15. Ch timothy hay 11 50 p ton, mixed 
8@9, straight rye straw 8 50@9, tangled rye 
7 50@8. 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 


Remember that Bowker’s Animal Meal is 
sold only in yellow bags and yellow pack- 
ages. The original; richest in protein. 


How to Make a Start in bees; how to 
Italianize; how to transfer bees; producing 
comb and extracted honey; wintering bees, 
etc. <All this information is found in the 
catalog of the A. I. Root Co, Medina, O. Do 
not fail to send for their catalog if you are 
interested in this line. A sample copy 
of their journal, Gleanings in Bee Culture, 
also free and another valuable little book, 
Danz. Facts, if you mention this paper. 











King Harness Co of Owego, N Y, manu- 
facturers of first class harness, were among 
the very first of the concerns of this coun- 
try to sell their goods direct to the con- 
sumer at wholesale prices. Their plan has 
been unusually successful, for it not only 
enables them to do business with every- 
body, but it also enables the purchaser to 
secure harness of every variety at about 
half the price formerly paid the local dealer. 
These people manufacture everything they 
sell and can give you money-saving prices. 
Write them for their 148 page illustrated 
catalog and mention this paper. 





The Modern Way of doing business—that 


is, direct dealing between the manufacturer 
of an article and the user-of it, has been 
successfully applied to carriages, harness 
and horse accessories by the Columbus Car- 
riage and Harness Co of Columbus, O. This 
company has built up a great business by 
making first-class articles.and selling them 
direct, saving the purchaser the profits of 
jobbers, wholesalers and dealers. The busi- 
ness is conducted on the broadest gauge 
and most liberal policy possible. All goods 
are guaranteed, and if a customer is dis- 
satisfied the company takes the goods back, 
refunds the money paid and pays the 
freight both ways. Anyone who sends for 
the illustrated catalog may feel assured of 
fair, courteous treatment, 








THE DAIRY MARKETS. 





The Butter Market. 

New York State—At Albany, quiet and 
fairly firm. Good to ch cmy tubs 20@2Ic p 
lb, prints 21@22c, dairy 18@19c.—At Syra- 
cuse, good to ch cmy tubs 16@18c, prints 18 
@i19e, dairy 14@16c. 

At New York, active trading continues 
and prices on all grades are held steadily. 
Western extra cmy 19c p Ib, firsts 18@18%c, 
seconds 17@17%c, thirds 15%@16i%4c, N Y 
finest 18%c, firsts 17%@18c, western June 
emy l7c, N Y dairy half tubs 18c, Welsh 
tubs 171%4c, N Y seconds to firsts 14@16%%c, 
western imt cmy extra 16@164c, firsts 14@ 
15c, June factory 13144@14c, fresh extra fac- 
tory l4c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, steady 
demand and prices firm. Elgin and other 
western separator cmy extra 19c p Ib, firsts 
18c, seconds 15@1li7c, imit cmy 1lé6c, ladles 11 
@l14c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, active and steady. 
Ch cmy tubs 21c p lb, prints 22c, dairy ilc. 
—At Cincinnati, quiet and steady. Fey 
Elgin cmy 19144@20%c, Ohio separator cmy 
16@17c, gathered cream 14@15c, dairy 10c. 

At Boston, the market maintains a firm, 
steady tone. Vt and N H extra cmy 20@ 
201%4c p lb, northern N Y 20c, western 19@ 
20c, northern firsts 174%@18%4c, eastern 18 
@19c, western firsts 17@18c, seconds 15@1é6c, 
June cmy 16@18c, extra Vt dairy 17<, N Y 17c, 
firsts 15@16c, western 13@14c, western imit 
cmy small tubs 15c, ladles 13%@14c. 

The Cheese Market. 

New York State—At Albany, market 
firm. Full cream cheddars 10@11c p Ib, flats 
9@10c, skims 4@5c, imit Swiss 14@15c.—At 
Syracuse, full cream cheddars 8@10c. 

At New York, market generally quiet at 
steady prices. N Y large fcy colored, Sept 
and Oct 10%c p lb, fcy white 10%c, Nov 
large ch 9%@10c, good to prime 94@9téc, 


common to fair 7@9c, small fcy colored 
Sept and Oct 11@11%c, fey white 11@ 


1114%4c, Nov good to ch 104%@10%¢, light skims 
ch small 8%@8%c, large 7%@8c, part skims 
74%4@7%c, fall skims 34%4@4c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, steady 
under moderate offerings. N Y full cream 
fev small 11% p lb, fair to ch 10%c, ch 
large 10%c, part skims 8@9%c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, prices steady. N Y 
full cream 10%@llic p lb, flats 10%c, lim- 
burger 13c, imt Swiss 15c.—At Cincinnati, 
demand fairly active. Ohio flat 10%@1Ic, 
family favorite 11@11%c, twins 11%@12c, 
Young America 12%%c. 

At Boston, market strong under light re- 
cefpts. N Y small extra 11%c, large 11c, firsts 
10@101%4c, seconds 7@9c, Vt small extra 11@ 
11%4c, large llc, firsts 10@10%4c, seconds 7@ 
9c, sage cheese, extra fall 11@ii%c, west- 
ern twins extra lic, Ohio flat 10c. 


GENERAL MARKETS. ~ 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE, 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 


cured. 
Dressed Meats. 

At New York, outside figures’ are full 
high, market ruling rather slow. Prime 
veals 10@10%c p lb, fair to good 84%@9%éc, 
common to medium 61%4@8c, light pork 5% 
@6c, medium 5@5\c, heavy 4@4%c, roasting 
pigs 8@10c. 

Eggs. 


At New York, market irregular following 
supply ’and demand. Fcy new-laid nearby 
20c p dz, average best 19144@19%c, N Y and 
Pa average best 19%@19%c, western firsts 
1 719%c, southern 18%@19%c, refrigerator 


15%4@16'%c. 
Ground Feeds. 

At New York, fairly steady. Coarse corn 
meal 81@84c p 100 lbs, brewers’ meal $1, 
grits 1 02, chops 75c, winter bran 16@16 75 
p ton, spring 16@16 25, sharps 18@19, lin- 
seed oil meal 24 75, rye feed 15, cottonseed 
meal 22 10. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, quiet without material 
change. Prime timothy 62%@65c p 100 Ibs, 
No 1 57% @62%c, No 2 474%4@52%c, No 3 40@ 
4714c, clover mixed 45@50c, clover 40@45c, 
long rye straw 30@45c. 

Fresh Fruits. 
At New York, apples in light receipt and 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


cleaning up closely. Fcy Greenings $4 50@ 
5 50 p bbl,- Baldwins 2 50@3 75, Greenings 
3@4, Catawba grapes 13@l5ic p 5-lb bskt, 
fey Cape Cod cranberries 7 50@8 p bbl, N J 
prime 4 50@5 50, Fla oranges, bright 4@5 50, 


russets 3 50@4 50, grape fruit 4@10, Fla 
strawberries 35@75c p qt. 

Onions. 
At New York, about steady. Ct and 
eastern white $3@5 50 p_  ~wbbi, yellow 


1 50@2 25, red 1 50@2 25, Orange Co yellow 
1 25@2 p bag, red 1 25@2, white 2@4, west- 
ern yellow 1 25@1 65 p bbl, red 1@1 75, 
white 2@3 50, 

Potatoes. i 

At New York, in fair demand at steady 
prices. LI prime in bulk $1 75@2 p bbl, 
Me Hebron 1 75@2 p sack, N Y and western 
round 1 37@1 50 p 180 lbs, long 1 25@1 50, 
N J sweets 1 25@2 50 p bbl, Bermuda No 1 
5@5 50 p bbl, No 2 2 50@3. 

Poultry. 

At New York, supplies ample, market 
about steady. Selected turkeys 12c p lb, 
mixed 10@1lic, Phila broilers 20@22c, N J 
and nearby chickens 1144@12c, N Y and Pa 


10@1lc, western 10c, N Y fowls 10@10%c, 
western 10c, Phila capons 16@18c, west- 
ern 13@l4c, ducks 9@10c, geese 7@8c, 


ch large squabs $8@3 75 p dz. Live fowls 
914c p lb, chickens 9@914c, turkeys 9@10c. 
Vegetables. 

At New York, in generally ample supply 
and about steady. Brussels sprouts 5@12c 
Pp qt, beets 75c@$1 p bbl, carrots 75c@1, cab- 
bages 2@4 p 100, celery 10@12c p dz, cauli- 
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flower 2@8 p bbl, Fla egg plant 2 50@3 50 p 
bbl, green peas 1@3 p % bbl bskt, kale 60@ 
80c p bbl, Fla peppers 1@1 75 p carrier, 
pumpkins 50c p bbl, parsnips 1 p bbl, Hub- 
bard squash 50@75c p bbl, marrow 50c, ture 
nips 60@80c p bbl. Hothouse products: 
Prime cucumbers 1@1 50 p dz, mushrooms 
30@60c p lb, tomatoes, good to ch 20@25c p 
lb, common to fair 10@15c, fcy lettuce 75c 
@1 p dz, good to prime 40@60c, asparagus 
2@4 p dz, radishes 2@4 p 100 bchs, rhubarb 
6@8, onions 2@3 50. 

A carload of cabbage was sold at the 
Newton farm, Fairport, N Y, at $14 p ton; 
potatoes at that town 36@38c p bu. 

Wool. 

A fairly active demand at generally firm 
prices. Ohio and Pa XX and above at sea- 
board points 27@28c p lb, X 25@26c, No 1 29 
@30c, Mich X and above 21@22c, No 1 fine 
unwashed 16@1l7c, Ohio delaine 2814@29c, 
Ky, Ind and Mo combing and clothing % 
blood 20@22c, Texas fine, scoured basis 40@ 
45c, northern free spring 38@48c, Australian 
combing 67@72c, clothing 70@74c. 


<—aennllliliaineiectas 

Receipts of Buckwheat from Pennsyl- 
vania and other middle states now reaching 
New York are small. The supply is con- 
siderably below the normal amount and the 
demand for the grain is fairly active, re- 
cent quotations 57c p bu delivered at Jer=- 
sey City. ‘‘Present prices,” says W. S&S. 
Travis, a dealer at 4 South street, N Y, 
“are considerably above the average for 
several years back.”’ 
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EED COOKER 
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P A naaaanaaanananannd: 
SPECIAL PRICE 


ODDOOD 





PRICE LIST. 


25 gallon # 9.00 75 gallon 
50 gallon 11,00 100 gallon 


One man writes:—“It saved its cost in a month.” 


#13.00 


OFFICES, 7 BEEKMAN STREET, 


SENT FREIGHT 
PREPAID FOR 


_ (eS IRE RES a a 
ey WITH YOUR ORDER secures an Empire State 
Feed Cooker for FREE Examination and 30 Days’ Trial. 


000066000000006600010000000000 SEE IT BEFORE YOU BUY IT. 


—_ 
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EXAMINATION 





Send us $1.00 and the name of a responsible mer- 
chant(for reference)in your town and we will send 
YOU Freight Prepaid to any point east of the 
Mississippi Rivera 25, 50, 75 orl00 gallon Empire 
State Feed Cooker for free examination. Examine 
it at your Railroad Station and if found perfectly 
satisfactory and all you expected and just what 
yon want, take it away and send us the balance 

n 30 days. If not entirely satisfactory you can 
have your money back. 

We have sold thousands of cookers and have 
never received a complaint. The Empire is 
made by skilled workmen from the best material 
we can buy. Castings—first grade gray iron., 
thick and heavy enough to stand great heat with- 
out warping. Sheet Steel in body of furnace is 
No. 22 gauge, and the best made. Boilers of 
“Apollo Best Bloom” galvanized steel plates 
No. 22 gauge, double seamed at corners, good 
strong iron rod around top to keep them in shape. 
Boiler sets down into furnace. Fire Box is large, 
giving quick and direct heat. Has good heavy 
grate and inclosed ash box, preventing any dan- 
ger from fire. Burns wood, cobs, ete. Splendid 
draft, easily reguiatea. The Empire State Cook- 
er is made upon honor and with careful use will 
last many years. 


WHAT iT IS FOR. 

Cooking all kinds of feed for all kinds of 
farm stock. Heating Water for washing milk 
cans; and for scaiding pigs anf poultry. No farm 
is complete without one. We can refer you to 


er of this paper. Save half your feed bills. Order 
So-dag. Mention this paper when you write for 
circulars, 


On the first order from every district where we have no agency; 
and the agency goes with the first order if you want it. 


Full par 


ticulars regarding the agency and circulars describing our COOKERS, EVAPORATORS, SEED SOWRRS, etc.- 
sent on application. Remember, we prepay the freight and return your money if goods are not as represented, 


We manufacture Feed Cookers, Maple Sap 


15.00 Evaporators, Seed Sowers, Food and Vegeta- 
ble Cutters and Steel Baskets. 


GRANITE STATE EVAPORATOR CoO., 


NEW YORK CITY, 
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EVERY FARMER NEEDS A FEED COOKER. 
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> ship—pay as little as you can for handling and “extras.” 

You save the jobber’s commission and the retailer’s profit when 
you buy direct from the factory. You pay the cost of making with 
one moderate profit added. We are not agents, but manufacturers 
of buggies, carriages, surreys, phaetons, wagons, harness and horse 
accessories. Everything guaranteed 
you can order easily and safely. If what you order does not sult, send 
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The Treaty Ratified. 





When the United States senate adjourned 
last Saturday, the friends of the treaty of 
peace between Spain and the United States 
frankly conceded that they were one short 
of the two-thirds vote necessary to ratify 
that instrument. Sunday morning came the 
news of the battle at Manila, and redoubled 
pressure was brought to secure the neces- 
sary two-thirds vote. The excitement was 
extraordinarily intense, and was hightened 
by the doubt as to whether Senator Stewart 
of Nevada could reach Washington in time 
to cast his vote. At 2.15 the senate went 
into executive session. Mr McEnery of 
Louisiana wished the following adopted, 
but it went over until after the treaty was 
voted upon: 

“That by the ratification of the pend- 
ing treaty of peace with Spain it is not in- 
tended to incorporate the inhabitants of 
said islands into citizenship of the United 
€tates, nor is it intended to permanently 
annex said islands as an integral part of 
the territory of the United States. But it is 
the intention of the United States to estab- 
lish on said islands a government suitable 
to the wants and conditions of the inhab- 
itants of said islands, to prepare them for 
local self government and in due time to 
make such disposition of said islands as 
.will best promote the interests of the citi- 
zens of the United States and the inhabi- 
tants of said islands.” 

The vote on the treaty itsel”’ was then 
taken, resulting in 57 for, to 27 against, ora 
majority of one over the needed two-thirds. 
The vote was as follows: 

Yeas—Aldrich, Allen, Allison, Baker, Bur- 
rows, Butler, Carter, Chandler, Clark, Clay, 
Cullom, Davis, Deboe, Elkins, Fairbanks, 
Faulkner, Foraker, Frye, Galinger, Gear, 
Gray, Hanna, Hansbrough, Harris, Hawley, 
Jones (Nevada), Kenney, Kyle, Lindsay, 
Lodge, McBride, McEnery, McLaurin, Mc- 


Millan, Mantle, Mason, Morgan, Nelson, 
Penrose, Perkins, Pettus, Platt (Ct), Platt 
(N Y), Pritchard, Quay, Ross, Sewell, 


Shoup, Simon, Spooner, Stewart, Sullivan, 
Teller, Thurston, Warren, Wellington, Wol- 
cott—57. 

Nays—Bacon, Bate, Berry, Caffery, Chil- 
ton, Cockrell, Daniel, Gorman, Hale, Heit- 
feld, Hoar, Jones (Ark), Mallory, Martin, 
Mills, Mitchell, Money, Murphy, Pasco, Pet- 
tigrew, Rawlins, Roach, Smith, Tillman, 
Turley, Turner, Vest—27 

Absent and paired:—Messrs Cannon and 
Wilson for, with Mr White against, and 
Messrs Proctor and Wetmore for, with Mr 
Turpie against. 

These senators changed over in favor of 
the treaty after hearing of the battle at 
Manila—Mason of  Iil, and Welling- 
ton of Md, republicans; McEnery 
and McLaurin of S C, so that, but for the 
a the treaty would not have been rati- 

ed. 





An Outbreak in the Philippines. 





For weeks an army of Filipinos have been 
gathered near Manila, forcing the Ameri- 
can lines under Gen Otis. Last Saturday 
evening several Filipinos attempted to pass 
the American sentry line. They were fired 
upon by Sergt Greeley, and promptly re- 
sponded. Firing quickly became general along 
the line on both sides, continued all night 
and in a more desultory fashion on Sunday. 
Dewey's ships supported the army by bom- 
barding the camps of the Filipinos. 


The Americans lost 40 killed and 175 
wounded, while there was a “slaughter of 
Filipinos,” according to the latest report. 


some 2000 killed, 3500 wounded and 5000 pris- 
oners. No one on the warships was injured. 
There was no fighting in the city. Otis and 
Dewey telegraphed their ability to cope 
with the situation. 

The incident has created fever heat 
throughout the United States. On one side 
the administration and those friendly to 
ratifying the treaty without amendment 
hotly contend that the Filipinos have been 
encouraged to attack the Americans by 
those who opposed the treaty unless it was 
amended. The other side assert that the 
Filipinos have been driven to fighting for 
independence by President McKinley’s ap- 
parent intention to subjugate them, and 
say that if he had only assured them they 
would be dealt with as is proposed for 
Cuba, all would have been well. They also 
point out that they asked the senate to vote 
on the treaty and its amendments Jan 23, 
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but that the majority refused to vote ear- 
lier than Feb 6. 

Among foreign diplomatists and in Lon- 
don the opinion prevails that the outbreak 
will oblige the United States to assume full 
charge over all the Philippines and will in- 
volve a long series of campaigns. The 
cabinet at Washington has already given 
directions to Otis and Dewey to “crush 
Aguinaldo.” 


The New Australia. 








The federation bill just now going into ef- 
fect makes Australia more nearly like an 
independent nation, or rather like the Do- 
minion of Canada. The queen and her gov- 
ernor general will be at the head. Each col- 
ony will send six members to the senate and 
will be represented in the house according 
to population. 

The -\ustralian congress will have power 
to regulate trade and commerce with other 
countries and to control domestic affairs so 
far as consistent with the rights of the col- 
onies, as in the U S. The expenses of the 
new government for the first year are 
placed at $7,500,000. A new capital city lo- 
cated like Washington on government ter- 
ritory will be established in New South 
Wales. An important feature of Australian 
legislation will be the submission to ma- 
jority joint ballot of questions upon which 
the senate and house, voting separately, 


cannot agree. 
ee 


The Army Bill—The army reorganization 
bill which passed the house by a vote of 
168 to 125 is regarded as a compromise be- 
tween a reorganization and a simple en- 
largement of the regular army. The mini- 
mum of the standing army is fixed at 50,000 
and the maximum at 100,000 men, the presi- 
dent being given power, in his discretion, 
to raise from the lower to the higher num- 
ber. Two additional regiments of infantry 
are provided for and the strength of the 
engineers and other special corps is con- 
siderably increased. The batteries in the 
artillery are doubled and reclassified, so 
that 144 are fortress, or heavy batteries, 
and 24 are field, or light. Important amend- 
ments exclude the appointment of civilians 
to positions in the engineer corps, abolish 
canteens and the sale of liquor in camps, 
and strike out a provision for additional 
pay for commands serving in the West In- 
dies, the Philippines and Alaska. The 
matters of reorganizing the general staff 
and of fixing a boundary line of jurisdic- 
tion between the secretary of war and the 
general commanding were left untouched. 





Hill Currency Bill—The Hill currency 
bill contains an affirmative declaration for 
the gold standard; provision for the inter- 
changeability of all forms of money; a sep- 
aration of the note issue from the fiscal 
branch of the treasury department; the re- 
tirement of the greenback and the estab- 
lishment of branch national banks. The 
minority report says that the bill contem- 
plates the destruction of silver, greenbacks 
and treasury notes as money, and denies 
to congress the right to issue paper money, 
except by farming out to corporations. No- 
tice is given of a substitute providing that 
both gold and silver dollars shall be stand- 
ards of value, and providing for free coin- 
age of silver. 

Indians Get Land—The new treaty with 
the Creek nation gives 160 acres of land to 
each member. The increase of civilization 
is shown by the provision for issuing bonds 
for electric light works, sewerage and water 
supply. The nation cannot be annexed to 
a state without its consent. Sale of liquor 
is prohibited. 








WANTED—Early market gardening—farmers wanted 
at once to locate in our new Chicora colony, 8. C.; farms 
10, 20 and 40 acres, with new buildings, sold on cash pay 
ment of #250 and balance on terms to suit. Soil very rich 
sandy loam; fine even climate; finest artesian water; 
desirable [neighbors; schools, etc. Greatly reduced fare 
on our next excursion. Rare chance for homeseekers 
desiring to go south. Write or call, Risley, 211 S. Tenth 
8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Creat Bargain 


Pine Apote Fs Plantation on Indian River, Fla., good build- 
ings. 330 acre farm 65 miles from ‘Atlanta, Ga. For 
etna: write 

0. W. TURNER, Tallapoosa, Ga. 








NEWS 


THOUGHT SHE MUST DIE. 


Complete Nervous Prostration 
and Unable to Work. 


Sleepless, and Mornings was More Tired 
Than When She Retired. 


Dr Greene’s Nervura Has Made Her 
Healthy, Cheerful and Able to Work. 


B. J. Stockwell, Waitsfield, Vt, says: “My 
wife was down for two years, being for 
the most time confined to her bed. She had 
complete nervous prostration. She was un- 
able to do any work during all this time 
about the house. There were times when 
for a week at a time she did not sleep 
hardly any. 
say that she was 


When she got up she would 
more 


exhausted than 





when she retired at night. She had a ter- 
rible deathly sensation worse than any pain 
she ever suffered. Her stomach and diges- 
tion were bad, for she was completely pros- 
trated. We saw Dr Greene’s Nervura biood 
and nerve remedy advertised and deter- 
mined to try it. She is now a healthy wom- 
an, able to do her ordinary work, with good 
digestion, good sleep and is cheerful. This 
is what Dr Greene’s Nervura has done for 
her. I will cheerfully answer any questions 
in regard to my wife’s cure.” 

You can consult Dr Greene, 35 West 14th 
street, New York city, free of charge, 
whether you call or write. 
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Captain Jack. 
A STORY OF AMERICAN FARM LIFE 


Author of Zerah Selton 
and 


By Will Templer, 
Gardener, 


Sanctimonious Simon, 
Other Stories. 


CHAPTER VII. 


EXT day both Selton and 
myself were arrested on 
complaint of Mr Toohey, 
and brought before Squire 
Bronson, charged with as- 
sault on the persons of 
Messrs Daley and Toohey, 
and with having set fire 
to the Palmer buildings. 
Of course we easily estab- 
lished an alibi, but were 
included in the general round-up made by 
the sheriff on Wednesday of that week. The 
round-up consisted in the summoning be- 
fore the grand jury, which was in session 
at the county seat, of every farmer in our 
vicinity. 

The landlord and his attorney were both 
in attendance, and assisted in questioning 
the witnesses, but all to no purpose. In vain 
did Mr Quirk try to force confession by 
means of threats and bullying, and equally 
futile were the neatly laid traps of his at- 
torney. One by one, tenant and free soil 
farmers took the stand and stolidly told of 
their whereabouts on the previous Sunday 
night, or assisted in proving an alibi for 
their neighbors. 

Commenting, in the courthouse lobby, on 
the very evident chagrin and disappoint- 
ment of the landlord in not unearthing at 
least a clue, old Pete Bannister remarked: 
“TI s’pose he feels like I have ’fore now, when 
I’ve been-out o’ meat an’ dug haf a day in 
a woodchuck hole, an’ found when I got to 
the end that the chuck wa’n’t there.” 

“It’s mighty hard to pick a steer out’n a 
bunch when you ain’t got no brand on ’im,”’ 
said Steve Larkin, as he cast a keen glance 
around, as if to see who was within hear- 
ing. 

Fie I were the owner of a bunch of steers, 
I wouldn’t care to have even one of my 
friends insinuate that there was a breechy 
one in the lot,’ observed Selton, dryly. ; 

“Lord, Mr Selton, that lasso o’ yourn is 
always ready to trip a feiler,”” was the cow- 
boy’s rejoinder. But no further remarks 
were made, and we soon separated for the 
homeward drive. 

As Selton had foreseen, the landlord 
doubled his reward for the arrest of Cap- 
tain Jack and his accomplices. Notices to 
this effect were posted in public places, and 
similar advertisements appeared in the 
county papers. We ‘were, then, well pre- 
pared for the influx of strangers into our 
community, and knew them for what they 
were when they joined the groups of 
sitters at the hotel and store, or strolled 
along the country lanes, questioning the 
farmers at their work and always returning 
as wise as they came, but, in the ‘informa- 
tion they sought, no wiser. As a rule, these 
detectives attempted no disguise of their 
business, and rarely remained more than a 
day or two before giving up the case and 

oing away. . 
eeThe a of seekers after Mr Quirk’s re- 
ward ceased after a time, and during the 
autumn months the countryside was more 
than usually quiet. With the waning sum- 
mer Hopp Daley withdrew himself and 
forces to their home at Fulda. Mr Quirk 
and his attorney remained in New York, 
and even the watchers at the vacant houses 
still standing seemed to have been with- 
drawn. I say “seemed,” for I have reason 
to think that their withdrawal was, for a 
time at teast, only apparent. 

I had bought a hay knife at one of the 
auction sales the previous spring, stuck it 
behind a brace in the barn and went away 
without it. One dark night in late fall, 
while passing the deserted farm where the 
sale had been. I thought of the knife, and 
hitching my team, went into the barn to 
get it. I found the knife just where I had 
left it, and thought nothing more of the 
incident until about 10 days after, when 
I received a characteristic letter from Mr 
Toohey asking me to explain forthwith 
what business I had in a certain barn some 
nights before. I made the required expla- 
nation and heard nothing more of it, but 
I was convinced that the buildings were 
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still guarded by those who came and went 
in the darkness, 

As if to compensate for our unusually 
quiet autumn, the winter that followed was 
lively and full of cheer. Snow fell early 
and good sleighing prevailed during the 
entire season. Beginning with the Christ- 
mas festivals, the cold season was rounded 
out with almost nightly parties, singing 
schools, country dances and visitings, into 
most of which both young and old entered 
with equal zest. 

One of the brightest stars in our small so- 
cial firmament that winter was our new 
teacher, Miss Edith Bell, who had been 
employed by Trustee Squire Bronson, and 
who boarded with Ned Palmer’s mother. 

For a city girl, Miss Bell developed some 
unusual traits of character. She seemed 
to be interested in everybody and every- 
thing around her. Whether engaged in 
discussing theology with the minister, mu- 
sic with the singing master, books with the 
literary inclined or science with the grave 
and well-informed Selton, she ever showed 
the same delightful spirit of interest and 
inquiry that she did when visiting the 
humblest home to ask after the welfare 
of a sick child, or delighted the heart of a 
farmer by petting and admiring his fine 
stock. People say that no teacher can 
please everybody, but Miss Bell came near- 
er to the unattainable than any teacher I 
have ever known. She was still on the top 
wave of popularity and her winter term 
almost finished when, one morning late in 
March, Selton and myself met at Ned 
Palmer’s place on business connected with 
our local politics. 

Palmer conducted us to his room on the 
second floor and we were in the midst of 
an interesting discussion when a slight 
rustling outside the door attracted our at- 
tention. Ned, sitting near the door, pulled 
it open with a sudden motion, and to our 
surprise Miss Bell nearly fell into the room. 
She had been kneeling at the door, evident- 
ly with her ear to the keyhole, when de- 
tection came thus swiftly. 

Poor Ned staggered back against the ta- 
ble, white to the lips: ‘“‘My God, Edith!’ he 
gasped out. Selton assisted Miss Bell to 
her feet without a word and we had one 
glimpse of a crimson face and downcast 
eyes before she had thrown both hands 
over her burning cheeks and fled to her 
room across the hall. Her hurried action 
detached a sheet of paper from about her 
and it fell fluttering to my feet. I picked 
it up and laid it on the table, finding 
voice to say: “This should not be lost; it 
may be of importance to Miss Bell.”’ 

“She shall have all that belongs to her,” 
said Palmer, with a short, mirthless laugh. 
“Perhaps I’d better carry it to her.” He 
turned to where the paper lay and was 
about to take it up, when he started sud- 
denly, gazed at the paper for a moment, 
and turning said in a voice hard to de- 
scribe: “I know that it is not honorable to 
read another’s letters, but Miss Bell should 
not object to the taking of the same sort 
of medicine she administers. I chanced to 
notice written here my own name and both 
of yours, gentlemen. I think I shall read 
this letter aloud.” 

We said nothing, and he proceeded to 
read in the same hard, bitter tone: 

“ville, N Y, Mar 24. 

Mr Maurice Toohey, New York, Dear Sir: 
My term of school is nearly finished and I 
seem as far as ever from that $2000 reward. 
I am sure I ought to be rewarded, for I 
have worked almost night and day toward 
it, and the humiliation to which I am sub- 
jected by my own conscience cannot be de- 
scribed. I have followed your directions to 
the letter in becoming acquainted with 
everyone, especially with leading suspects, 
such as Selton, Barker and Palmer, but as 
yet have not found the slightest clue. You 
suggested that I get into the good graces 
of young Palmer, board at his home, flirt 
with him, get his confidence and—wind him 
around my finger. Well, it all works very 
well except the last. He won’t wind. 
Messrs Selton and Barker are now here in 
consultation with Mr Palmer, presumably 
on business, and I may get something with 
which to finish this letter. Anyhow Ill 
not finish till I try.’’ 

Palmer finished reading, and with a face 
white and haggard, glanced up at Selton 
and myself. I, at least, had known him 
from boyhood, and though I could not ex- 
press it in words, my sympathy went out to 
him in his evident distress. Selton, too, 
who was one of his most devoted friends, 
was silent. At last our young friend, in a 
strained, unnatural voice, began to speak. 

“You understand that this means a good 
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deal to me,” he said, “I have no motive in 
concealing my true feelings from you, my 
best friends. A chapter in my life ends 
here, and yet—yet I wish to shield—this— 
this woman from the consequences of her 
own act. What is known of her outside her 
functions as teacher and friend is known 
only to us three, Will you keep silent what 
you know?” 

We bowed our assent. “Then,” he re- 
sumed, resolutely, ‘‘we will return Miss 
Bell’s letter.’’ And flinging the door wide 
open, he strode across the hall and rapped 
at the teacher’s door. 

Miss Bell responded presently, her wide, 
dry eyes and pale cheeks betraying her 
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Your heart beats over one hun- 
dred thousand times each day. 
One hundred thousand supplies of 
good or bad blood to your brain. 

Which is it? 

If bad, impure blood, then your 
brain aches. You are troubled 
with drowsiness yet cannot sleep. 
You are as tired in the morning 
as at night. You have no nerve 
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ittle good. 
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powders, cannot cure you; but 





will. It makes the liver, kidneys, 
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Proper work. It removes all im- 
purities from the blood. And it 
makes the blood rich in its life- 
giving properties. 
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mental anguish, and stood dumb, while 
Palmer spoke, “I take pleasure in return- 
ing a letter you dropped in the hall, Miss 
Bell,” he said. ‘I know it is a document of 
much importance, for I have read it. As 
you appear to take great interest in myself 
and my friends, I extend you an invitation 
to attend the meeting of ‘suspects,’ about 
to be resumed across the hall.” 

She took the extended paper mechanical- 
ly, as he ended his sarcastic speech with a 
mocking bow, and stood aside as if to allow 
her to pass. She avoided his searching eyes, 
and looking past her tormentor, gazed pit- 
eously at Selton and myself, as if looking 
for sympathy. We stood in awkward si- 
lence for a few seconds, and the girl, let- 
ting the paper slip from her fingers, fled 
into her room, from behind the closed door 
of which soon came the sound of subdued 
sobbing. 

The next week Miss Bell finished her en- 
gagement and went away, leaving vain re- 
grets for her going, but not an inkling, un- 
less it were Mr Bronson, that she had com- 
bined the office of teacher with that of de- 
tective for Mr Quirk. And Ned Palmer? 
Well, the young man was hard hit, but he 
went his way serenely, and if he suffered, 
no one Knew but himself. 

When haying time came again there were 
once more hundreds of acres of manor lands 
awaiting the mower, but Hopp Daley came 
no more, and no others were found having 
the hardihood to brave the wrath of Cap- 
tain Jack, except on one occasion when 
some men from the Junction were allowed 
to build a huge haystack which was burned 
on the same night, while the watchers 
themselves were dozing beside the struc- 
ture. After that the «rass was allowed 
to ripen and fall to earth uncut. 

Toward the close of my haying that sea- 
son I was building a large stack, and called 
upon my friend, Selton, for help to finish it. 
He came and took his position on the stack 
just as my new hired man drove up with 
the first load for the day. I had arranged 
to do the unloading with horsefork and 
pulleys, my new hand driving the team, 
a second man setting the fork, leaving Sel- 
ton and myself to build the stack. 

Once or twice during the forenoon I notic- 
ed Selton closely watching John Neil, my 
new hand, but as it was his habit to close- 
ly observe everybody and everything, I 
thought nothing of it until he asked 
abruptly: ‘“‘Where did you get your new 
hand?” “O, he’s a fellow that came along,” 
I replied. 

“Good hand?” “Fair. Don’t know much 
about farm work, but understands horses.” 

“What had he been doing before he came 
here?” “Says he’s been driving on the 
canal for three years, and is tired of it.” 
‘Huh! he never drove a day on the canal.” 

“What makes you think so?’ “Because 
he doesn’t pick up those whiffletrees and 
carry them on his return; he lets ’em drag. 
No canaler ever does that.’’ 

“Perhaps you can tell, then, what has 
been his business,’’ I said a little sarcasti- 
cally. ‘‘Well, then,” he replied coolly, ‘‘he 
has been a driver on a street car. Just 
watch him when he draws up the next 
load.”’ 

I did so, and at the end of his drive the 
man went through a slight but strange 
performance. Instead of crying ‘‘Whoa,”’ 
as most men would have done, he merely 
drew back on the reins with his left hand, 
while his right described a curious rotary 
motion, as if he were setting a car brake. 
On his return for a fresh start, he made an 
unconscious move as if to hitch the team to 
a car. 

“Well,” 
“It looks as if you are,” 
“but so long as he does his work I don’t 
care what his former business may have 
been.”’ 

“No, but men seldom lie about such small 
matters unless they have a motive for so 
doing,”’ said Selton. 

The subject was dropped there and it was 
long before the matter was again brought 
up. Despite Selton’s suspicions of my man’s 
former occupation, John Neil grew daily in 
my estimation and confidence. He was of 
more than average intelligence, but shy and 
uncommunicative, making few friends and 
no confidences. He was sober, careful and 
industrious, spending his leisure time in 
reading or in taking long walks, of which 
exercise he seemed especially fond. In the 
nature of farm work these rambles were 
largely confined to Sundays or evenings. 
Sometimes he would go to the postoffice 
and sit quietly reading, apparently uncon- 
scious of what was going on about him, 


questioned Selton, ‘fam I right?” 


I replied, shortly\_ 
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and again would disappear into the dark- 
ness, to return some time in the night. 
But as he was always up and about his 
work in the morning, I considered it none 
of my concern as to where he had been, and 
never inquired. Neil received frequent Iet- 
ters, generally postmarked New York, 
where he said he had a mother and sister 
living, and as he addressed letters in a 
good round hand to Mrs Mary or Miss Ida 
Neil, I have never doubted their genuine- 
ness. 

That Neil had other correspondents in 
the metropolis I knew, for every week or 
two he received a letter in a professional 
looking envelope, with a box number print- 
ed on the corner, and his answers, which 
I frequently posted for him, were invari- 
ably addressed to Box No 768, New York 
city—nothing more. 

It was growing late in the fall when I 
stopped one Saturday morning at Selton’s 


place on my way to the _ postoffice. My 
friend appeared unusually grave and 
thoughtful. “I am glad you have come, 


Barker,” he said presently. “I was about 
to come over to your place.” 

I looked at him inquiringly. ‘“‘Things are 
drawing to a close for Captain Jack and 
his friends,’’ he continued. “Your man 
Neil is the sharpest, shrewdest detective 
Quirk has ever yet sen* out.” 

“My man. Neil!’ I exclaimed. ‘Yes, Neil. 
I began to susre him at once he lied 
about his past occupation. Since then I 
have been watching him at all times, act- 
ing as his shadow on occasion. I have fol- 
lowed him on his lonely night rambles and 
am convinced that he lacks only one link 
in the chain of evidence that will bring 
Captain Jack and his friends into the 
clutches of the law.” 

“And that link?” ‘Is the identity beyond 
a doubt of the captain and his men.” 

“You appear to have gathered consider- 
able inforgnation about this matter your- 
self,”” I remarked. He gave me a quick, 
sharp look and said quietly: “I do know a 
good deal about it, and I propose to frus- 
trate Neil’s plans if I can. In this I count 
on your assistance.” 

“IT believe I have already promised you 
that,” I returned. There was silence for a 
brief moment, during which my friend 
seemed to be thinking, then he asked: “Did 
you ever mail a letter for Neil addressed 
to Lock Box 768, New York?” 

“T have to mail such a letter this very 
morning,’ was my startled reply. His face 
lighted up with keen satisfaction. ‘‘Let us 
see it,” he almost demanded. 5 

I handed him the letter, which he close- 
ly examined. “This is Toohey’s address,” 
he said at last, and turning to where a boil- 
ing teakettle stood on the stove he delib- 
erately steamed open the envelope, saying 
as he removed the letter within, ‘“Every- 
thing is fair in this business.’”” Then he 
read aloud: 

“ville, N Y, Oct 25, 18—. 

Dear Mr Toohey: I have at last run the 
gang to earth. All we need now is to es- 
tablish the identity of the individuals and 
I have provided for that. Meet me at 
Merchants’ hotel, Fulda, on Monday even- 
ing, 27th inst, at 7.30 p m, to make ar- 
rangements for a posse strong enough to 
capture the whole gang at one haul on the 
following night. Yours, etc, Neil.” 


Selton gave his peculiar self-satisfied 

chuckle as he finished reading, and I could 
see in his eyes the triumphant gleam I had 
seen there before. “Excellent,” he cried. 
“So Mr Neil has gathered the fact that 
Quirk’s friends are to meet on Tuesday 
night and he would have them all like rats 
in a trap. But they’ll meet on Monday 
night this time,” hastily resealing the let- 
ter. “‘Mail his letter to Mr Toohey, Bar- 
ker, and come here on Monday night at 7.30 
equipped for a tramp and an adventure. 
The time for action has come.” 
, John Neil remained quietly at home dur- 
ing Sunday, and on Monday __s attend- 
ed to his duties until late in the afternoon. 
when he remarked carelessly that he would 
be obliged to go to Fulda on business, and 
would probably not return until the follow- 
ing evening. I readily consented to his ab- 
sence and furnished him with a conveyance 
for his trip, telling him there was no hurry 
about his return. 

It was a cloudy Octéber day, with a 
strong hint of rain in the air, and when 
night drew on a chill wind sprang up from 
the northeast, the darkness setting in with 
—" masses of black cloud obscuring the 
sky. 

At 7 o’clock I made excuses to my family, 
and buttoning my overcoat stepped out into 


the gloom and took a long, keen look 
around, The effect of that look was to bring 
a startled exclamation to my lips, for in a 
majority of my neighbors’ houses there 
shone a bright light in the upper windows. 

I hurried across the fields to Selton’s 
house, to find him, clad in a capacious wul- 
ster, waiting for me. 

“Neil is gone?” he_ said _ inquiringly. 
“Yes, he went this afternoon and will not 
return till to-morrow.” ‘Good! the game is 
all in our own hands.”’ 

“Are we alone?’ I asked. ‘“‘Yes, my wife 
is away on a visit.”’ ‘“‘Well, then, where are 
we going?” “To attend a meeting of Cap- 
tain Jack and his friends.” 

“Are you in the habit of attending their 
meetings?” “This will be the first one, and 
in all probability it is the only chance we 
will have to attend so interesting a func- 
tion. If we don’t attend this one, the next 
is likely to be attended by guests far less 
welcome.”’ 

“Where are the meetings held?’ ‘In 
Frenchy’s old lumber camps,” he replied, 
coolly. “I traced them to their meeting 
place two years ago, and have been watch- 
ing them ever since—all without their 
knowledge. I can protect them in that se- 
cret no longer, it appears, and there will 
be no further necessity in that line. Let us 
go now.” . 

He locked his door and we stepped out 
into the night, where the rain was begin- 
ning to fall heavily. 

“We'll cut across,’ said Selton, “‘we are 
not in need of any company, and I doubt 
if any company needs us.” 

“‘Are you sure they are meeting to-night?” 
I asked. ‘You see the lights,’’ was his 
simple reply, as we passed through a gate 
and struck out through the open country 
toward the old camp. 

[To Be Continued.] 





Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 





SECOND INSTALLMENT FOR FEBRUARY. 


2. ANAGRAM (one word)— 

RUG I SALT IT CUR. 

3. BEHEADINGS—Fill the first blank with 
a word of five letters, and each succeeding 
blank with the same word beheaded. 

The girl tried to draw a ——, but instead 
made a picture of a and wrote under- 
neath ‘‘those swift.”’ 

4. Drop LETTER PUZZLE— 

—I—A—U—oO—S. 

5. CHARADE—My first is a tavern, my 
second is an Israelite, my third is a grain, 
my fourth is ourselves, and my whole is 
harmful. 

6. SQUARE Worp—1, 
3, overgrown with ivy; 
senior. 








A county; 2, a hut; 
4, an officer; 5, a 





A Telegraph Battery—In reply to L. C. 
B., a volt is a unit representing the vol- 
ume of the current, that is, supposing the 
current is Substituted by water, the amount 
of water would be measured in volts. Now 
if this water be conducted in a pipe to a 
lower level the force with which the water 
flows would be measured in amperes. While 
the resistance of the sides of the pipe 
against the water would be measured in 
ohms. These three names were taken, if I 
remnember rightly, from three great electri- 
cal men, Volta, Ohm and Ampere. A battery 
suitable to operate a telegraphline should be 
of the gravity type which consists mainly 
of a plain glass jar 6 by 8. This is filled 
two-thirds full of water and enougn biue 
vitriol to fill it two inches is placed in the 
bottom. Imbedded in this and protruding 
above is a copper composed of three pieces 
of sheet copper 2 inches by 6 inches riveted 
together in the center and the ends bent 
apart. To this is soldered a piece of heav- 
ily insulated copper wire, one end of 
which protrudes above the top of the jar. 
At the top of the jar and barely covered 
by the liquid is the zinc, which can be 
made in the shape of a cross or anv other 
style and should weigh three or four 
pounds. It is suspended by the connect- 
ing wire from a piece of wood. It will take 
at least one day for the chemicals to get in 
working order after starting. If space 
would allow I would explain the action of 
this cell. It will require four or five of 
these cells placed in series to operate a line 
1000 feet, using two-line wires. The ordi- 
nary gravity cells can be bought for about 
50c per cell. Hoping you success with your 
line, I remain,—[{Frederick G. Jellison, 
(Elec Tricity), Rowley. Mass, 
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A Valentine. 


THE YOUNG FOLKS’ EDITOR. 





To the maics of four to nine 
I bring my valentine; 

The girls from nine to twenty 
Have valentines a-plenty. 


So crowd around the Table, 

As many as are able, 

And see what things await you, 
As valentines to freight you: 


Mince pie and jam and fruit cake, 
Plum pudding, honey, cheese, 
Ice cream, quince jelly, snowflake, 
Sweet pickle—’till you wheeze, 


If mamma never feeds you 
With all that you can eat, 

The Y F BE still heeds you, 
His valentine’s a treat. 


The girls of nine to twenty 
Are very sweet indeed; 
But power is theirs a-plenty 
This fond old heart to bleed. 
EEE 


New Valentine-Day Games. 
CLEMATIS. 





Write the party invitations for the boys 
on red cardboard hearts, for the girls an 
pink ones, and invite your guests to'come at 
8 o'clock or earlier if you like. Among the 
many games to be played, ‘‘Rose guess’ is 
appropriate. Present a large rose and let 
each boy and girl guess how many petals 
it contains. When all have guessed, pick 
the petals off, counting them as they fall. 
The nearest guesser receives a prize of 
half a dozen roses or a pretty valentine. 
“Memory” is an interesting game to play. 
Piace a table covered with thirty different 
articles,, behind a large screen. Let the com- 
pany’ march, to music, around the table, 
and each one familiarize himself or herself 
With the articles on the table. Everyone is 
given paper and pencil and writes a list 
f the things from memory. The boy and 


girl whose lists are nearest perfection re- 
ceive valentines as prizes. 

The ‘‘envelope’s fortune” is a jolly game. 
Provide envelopes, for both boys and girls, 
into which have been placed verses or 
words predicting the future. The boys’ en- 
velopes should be put in ohe basket and 


the girls’ in another. Each girl and boy puts 
his or her hand into the basket, draws an 
envelope, and then all read their fortunes 


aloud. Some of the fortunes for the girls 
might be: ‘‘He will be slow, but sure;”’ 
“his hair ’twill be red, ’tis truly said;”’ 


“mistress of Vendale.’”’ Other games, doubt- 
less, but what a great many of the young 
people are familiar with, are ‘‘Jerusalem,”’ 
‘pinning on the donkey’s tail,’ ‘‘gossip,’’ 
“panels” and “ghost.’’ 


The Young Folks’ Table. 


Mamma’s Garden—Well, Tablers,. how 
many of you are going to enter the gar- 


den contest? I love to garden as did my 
mamma before me. I will tell you of her 
first garden, when she was six years old. 


She lived in the south with her grandpa, 
who tended a country mill. t was a lone- 
ly place surrounded by groves of cedar 
trees. Having no playmates she did what- 
ever her grandma and aunt did. So when 
they planted a garden she dug up the soil 
by a large stump near the house and sowed 
peas, beans and onions. It was a_ good 
place, being sunny and the soil of leaf 
mold brought the funny little plants up, 
the beans sticking on top of the plants 
like little hoods. She also saw her aunt 
watering the cabbage plants, and so she 
went to the creek every afternoon about 
sundown fo get water for her garden. The 
creek was down a steep hill and across a 
short bottom. The vessel to hold the water 
was an old tin coffee-pot full of holes. She 
would start with it full, but in large and 
small streams it ran out till very little re- 
mained when she reached the garden, not 
enough to give each little plant a drink, 
So she would. hurry back through brush 
and briers and come again, the tears run- 
ning as fast as the water from the coffee- 
pot, It was in vain they tried to tell. her 
the garden needed no water. She said. she 


got thirsty through the long hot days and 


she knew her garden did. But her work 
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and worry was brought to a close one day. 
Her grandpa had a heifer butchered near 
the house and a drove of cattle coming 
along and smelling the blood pawed and 
bellowed and made such a terrible noise 
as scared mamma and her aunt also. 
When at tast the cattle went away no gar- 
den was left to water. Now don’t you feel 
sorry for her, Tablers?—[Red, White and 
Blue. 





Poor Dear!—It seems the girls keep hoot- 
ing bashful boys. I don’t know how they 
can help being bashful if the girls at the 
Table are anything like those we have 
here, You may be at an evening party play- 
ing cards, Gominoes or something else and 
the first thing you know up comes a girl 
with a pillow, drops it before you, gets 
down on it onto her knees and insists on 
your doing the same. You are no more 
than down before she has her arms around 
your neck and kisses you right plump on 
the mouth, so it can be heard as well as 
seen over the whole room. Now I should 
say this was enough to make any boy who 
has never attended one before look for the 
door. I hardly think this is practiced at 
the Table, for if it was, the Y F E could 
never have stood it so long. I would like 
to correspond’ with Margaret, if she will 
send her address to—[G. E. M., Box 1409, 
Fort Plain, N Y. 





Bournemouth—English Girl, my father 
knows the place you wrote about. He came 
from there when he was quite young and 
last summer went for a visit. He said it 


had changed a good deal since he lived 
there, although he remembers the cliffs 


which you speak about and has been there 
a good many times. Did you ever see 
Queen Victory? That’s where papa stayed 
the longest. I hope we can get a circle of 
farmer girls and boys.—[Cherry Blossom. 

I should like to know English Girl’s name, 
as Iam a native of Bournemouth, and by 
her giving such a correct description of 
the place I think she must have lived there 
a long time. My name was Ada Sargent. 
I resided in Springbourne until I left for 
this country six years ago.—[Mrs Bower, 


329 Sixteenth Street, Brooklyn, N Y. 
John’s Drawing—I send a picture which 

I drew, and it is no copy. Papa takes your 

and I think it 


paper, is the best paper 
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we ever had. I am very much interested in 
the Young Folks’ Table.—[John S, Wangler, 
Hudson, Ill. 


Georgia Boy, we don’t care how dark 
you are outside if you’re white inside. 
[The Kid. 





Soldiers—I sincerely beg pardon of A Sol- 
dier’s Sweetheart if I have hurt her feelings 
by the statement in my last letter regard- 
ing the Rough Riders, for if anyone should 
ridicule or unduly criticise the company 
my city contributed to the late war, I would 
consider it an insult. 3ut, no doubt the 
regiments that she referred to were not 
the ones that I mentioned, for they were 
from the Black Hills, and were rough, not 
only in dress (for that was excusable) but 
in manners and exceedingly rough in their 
language. Nevertheless when it came to 
filling the position for which they had so 
gallantly volunteered, I held them in my 
highest esteem and admired them for their 
patriotism and anxiety to get to the front 
where they might defend the flag. 
[Meadow Lily. 

As to soldiers looking tough, if they had 
been in a battle, or even down south in the 


hot sun, wouldn’t they have reasons to look, 


so? But they are not.to blame. Margaret, 
I admire your picture. You look as though 
you ‘would make a good friend, and as 
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though you would not stick up your nose at 
someone not quite as good as yourself. I 
also admire the Bachelor of Crescoe’s pic- 
ture.—[LOnly a Primrose. 





A Story—English Girl’s last letter was so 
interesting I’m sure another would be en- 
joyed. I, also, am in favor of the young 
folks writing a story and hope it will be 
more connected and not quite such a mix- 
up as the one closing. If a circle is formed 
of those who were at the Omaha exposi- 
tion, I will send my name, as I wish to 
become a member. I think six would be 
enough for a circle. The letters would 
make the circuit quicker. What do Ains- 
lie L. Davis and A Swiss Girl think of this? 
I have not noticed any others who have 
spoken of this circle. Has Miss Idal ever 
read The Choir Invisible? I have forgotten 
who is the author.—[The Other Girl. 

WV The author of The Choir Invisible is 
James Lane Allen, 


King's and Queens—Speaking of the kings 
of England, I think James I must have been 
about the worst. The king hated parlia- 
ment, and Robert Catesby hated both king 
and parliament, and it was by Catesby 
the gunpowder plot was formed. I think it 
would have been well for England if Guy 
Fawkes had got the king alone somewhere 
and blown him up. Compare the reign of 
Henry VIII or Burly King Harry, as he 
was called, with that of Queen Victoria, and 
see the difference. I should like to visit 
England, and I don’t blame English Girl for 
loving her country. The Tablers were too 
hard on her.—[Irene Mae. 





Dramatics—Did any of the Tablers ever 
have any experience in the dramatic line? 
I have and enjoy it immensely. We are 
practicing a play now. By the way, Elec 
Tricity, one of my brothers, the athlete, 
advanced a theory in regard to electricity 
when he was 16 years old which his profes- 
sor sent to the Scientific American and it 
was published in that paper. I-favor the 


suggestion made by An Odd One that we 
have a debate, and I think the question 


which he suggested a profitable one.—[H. 
U. Mility. 


Puss and the Burglars—You all seem to 
want to start a story like the old folks. I 
am not reading their story, for I cannot 
keep track of it. I like Captain Jack bet- 
ter. I wonder who Captain Jack is, don’t 
you? I am a friend of cats. How many of 
the Tablers got a quarter for just a com- 
mon Maltese kitten? Our family doctor 
wanted a kitten for his little girl. I ha 
just one, but I caught it for him, and h 
gave me a quarter for it. One night robbers 
broke into his house. I do not think they 
took the kitten, but they never saw it again, 
School begins at quarter past eight, and 
close at 3.—[Pussy. 





No Sister—How many of the Tablers are 
going to try for a prize in that garden con- 
test? Iam. Mr Editor, why can’t we pho- 
tographers have a letter circle? It seems to 
me it would be nice, as we could exchange 
photos, landscapes, ete. I think Margaret 
is a fine looking girl. I guess some of the 
other girls will have to stand up for me 
now, for my only sister stood up with an- 
other fellow and now lives several miles 
from us. I didn’t know a sister was so nice 
to have until rine was gone. I must tease 
the cats now, I suppose.—[Tanglefoot. 





Wanted, Translations—I don’t think it is 
fair for Edwin Ross to send private mes- 
sages to French Girl through the paper, 
do you, girls? I wish I could read French 
and I would pay him back by translating 
his message for the Tablers. Won’t some 
of the Tablers who do know French tell us 
what it means? By the way, in speaking 
of foreign languages, reminds me of a cer- 
tain school I know of, the girls of which 
have for their motto, ‘“Puellae amandae 
est.” Will some of our Latin’ students 
please tell me what it means? English Girl, 
I think your description of your English 
home was just fine; do hurry and send a 
picture of it. I don’t wonder you were 
homesick, Anyone would be after leaving 
such a nice place as you described. But 
don’t you begin to like America better than 
you did? Lam _ sure you will like it better 
the longer you stay here. Won't the Y KF 
2 please put his photo in the paper again? 
There are some of us that have begun to 
take this paper since that famous picture 
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was in, and we would like to see him. 
Agatha, here are some of the pieces that I 
consider difficult. I hope you will like them: 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, by Sidney 
Smith; La Gazelle, by H. A. Wollenhaupt; 
and Charge of the Uhlans, by C. Bohn. I 
think Tulip’s Brother must be very nice; 
he speaks so well of his sister. I think 
boys ought to be just as nice and kind to 
their sisters as they can be, and not have 
all the kindness on the sisters’ side. And 
yet, how many brothers take their sisters’ 
kindness for granted and never repay it. I 
wish Tulip’s Brother would write more and 
send that picture of his sister.—[Jack’'s 
Twin, 





An Assistant Editor—I am 12 years old. 
My papa is postmaster and editor of a local 
paper,and I help him in the evening after 








I inclose my picture. I have a bi- 

I have a sow and seven 
was born in Kansas, 
here. I am a McKinley 
Shook. 


school. 
cycle and a pony. 
little pigs. I 

and like to live 
boy.—[Stanley J. 





Flickertail—After the Baw], I also have 
slid down hill in somewhat the same man- 
ner you tell of, only there was no water at 
the foot. Prairie Girl,-I will tell you why 
the name of Flickertail. There is a kind of 
gopher that every time they come from their 
holes they wave their tails till it trembles. 
I think it is a horrible name, though.—[Top- 
sey Turvey Jill. 





A Debate—I have just been reading the 
“grown folks’”’ Table. I see they have a 
new bachelor now. What next ? I am glad 
English Girl gave us_a short (altogether 
too short) description of her home in Eng- 
land. I, also, should like to have a story 
started in our Table, with Chatterbox as 
one of the writers, because we could tell 
which was her .chapter, you know. Mr Edi- 
tor, why couldn’t we have a debate in our 
Table, and for a question we might have: 
Which is more prominent, Chatterbox or the 





Bachelor of Cordaville?—[North Dakota 
Volunteer. 

Well Done!—I am 12 years old. I milk 
two cows and’ my brother milks. three. 


My .brother killed a possum this year. I 
have made 50 cents off rabbits this winter. 
[Chaunce Wood, Rensselaer, Ind. 


I am 12 years old. -I shuck corn and we 
have all of our corn out but a little. I 
like to shuck corn. We have a rabbit trap 
in our corn field. It is a good one, too. Our 
teacher’s name is Miss Coffett. I live in a 
sradll city called Cornell, Neb. I was at 
the baptizing, Sunday. It was fine. My 
father has a telescope. It is not a very 
good ene. I am going to try to catch all 
of the squirrels I can this spring and sum- 
mer. My two brothers live in Kansas and 
are ‘“‘baching,”’ and like it very well. Cheer 
up, boys and girls; send us your photos. 
They look pretty. We have a big kite. The 
tail broke in two about half way, and it 
whirled and whirled till it fell. It looked so 
funny. Sometimes the string breaks. That 
is the fun.—[Grower Hay. 

I am 10 years old. I can milk two of 
the cows, but I don’t like to get too close 
to their heels because I am afraid of their 
kicking me. I have been trying to learn 
to embroider, but mamma says I can’t sit 
still long enough to do any good. There 
are some things that I like to do. But I 
do not like to wash the dishes.—[Another 
Fidget. 

I am going to school. This makes three 
years and a half without missing a day 
or being tardy. How many of the other 
Tablers have done that well? We had 
three pet lambs last spring. Grandpa gave 
me a little pig this fall. I like to sew very 


, and liberty for all. 
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much. My oldest brother says he would 
like to be an engineer.—[Country Girl. 

I am a little girl six years old and I 
live 35 rods from the schoolhouse. For pets 
I have two cats and a dog. Sometimes I 
dress my cats up in my dollies’ dresses and 
they look nice, I tell you.—[Margie Mc- 
Crary. 

I have a horse and buggy, and had a 
wheel, but I sold it to buy fancy chickens. 
I have birds that cost and are valued at 
one to ten dollars each. I would like to tell 
my experiences in raising chickens, at 
fancy prices.—[Ohio Boy ’99. 

Send your photo, Miss Hargreaves. I for 
one want to see you. Margaret, since your 
photograph appeared I have found my 
ideal.—_[Bay State Boy. 

I always run to get this paper before 
my sister does. I am eight years old. I 
had a graphophone party on my ODirth- 
day. I have read Little Men, Little 
Women, Eight Cousins, Little Rosebud and 
many other books. I got Alice in Wonder- 
land for Christmas. I like it very much. 
A little girl dreams it. I read so much 
that my older sister calls me—[Little Book- 
worm. 





A Rescue—I agree with Empire in say- 
ing that if she had been Miss Chatterbox 
she would have locked Miss Baby up. And 
I would, too. I have had to take care 
of children, for I have four brothers, and 
I have taken good care of three of the 
youngest. Mamma says when I was three 
years old and my oldest brother (who is 
10 now) was one, one day when mamma 
was hanging out clothes, and my brother 
and I were playing alone in the house, 
when mamma came in baby was wet from 
his shoulders down to his waist. “Why! 
how did baby get so wet?” said mamma. 
“Oh, he fell into the wash-tub,’’ I replied. 
“How did he get out?’ said mamma. ‘Oh, 
I pulled him out by his feet.” And so 
mamma said I saved his life, for he cer- 
tainly would have drowned if I had not 
pulled him out, for the tub was quite full 
of water. And I assure you his life was 
well worth saving, for he is the best of 
brothers. And he is so handsome and nice 
that all the little girls in school are in 
love with him. His name is Victor. My 
next oldest brother, Orville, is the jolliest 
and best natured boy I ever knew, and he 
is so full of mischief that, oh my! I will not 
write any more about him this time. Next 
time I write I will tell you more about him 
and my two younger brothers.—[Sissy. 





Circle Photographs—Brown-Eyed Alice, 
my address is Ralph Hathaway, Scipio Sid- 
ing, O. Margaret, I admired your picture, 
but think you and some others too hard on 
English Girl. Were you to go to England 
I hope you would not place our glorious 
Columbia second to the country of your 
adoption. It is natural for one to like his 
native land best. I belong to letter circle 
No 46. One of our members has proposed 
that we send our photos with the next 
round of letters. That will be nice if every- 
one ‘falls in.’”’ I would be glad to have 
correspondents. I think Alice might write 
to me in return for my address.—[Another 
of the. Ohio Kind. 


From Old England—I was born in Eng- 
land and am proud of being English, but 
T have lived in this country just long 
enough to become thoroughly saturated 
with the American spirit of personal rights 
Loran Ludlow, I would 
like to meet you and give you a good, 
hearty handshake, for there is nothing I 
like to see better than a young man who 
has the grit and courage to “right about 
face’’ when he knows he is going wrong. 
English Girl, cheer up. Just look at the 
many opportunities and privileges you en- 
joy here which were denied you in the 
mother country, and I think that a year 
from now your sentiments will change for 
the better. Margaret, don’t be hard on 
English Girl, but ake some allowance 
for the country in which she was brought 
up. Your picture looks so familiar to me, 
that I wonder if you aren’t someone I 
know ?—[Robin Hood. 

My father is an Englishman, and don’t 
think it right for you all to throw stones at 
a poor English girl, like you ha-e been do- 
ing. He sticks up for the union jack and I 
for the emblem of liberty. Oncertain days he 


and a great many Englishmen tie it on a 
pole and stick it up in the yard. One day 
I slipped out and tore it down and hung the 
stars and stripes in its place. When he 
found it out there was a hot time for 
a while, I tell you. I would not undertake 
such a thing again, or I don’t think you 
would, either, from the experience I got, 
I wonder where the owls have gone. We 
killed one last summer, but I don’t know 
whether it was one whose chair is now 
empty or not.—[Sunflower. 





Bereavement—I think the young 
ought to give Ainslie L. Davis their sym- 
pathy in his great sorrow, and I know you 
will think so, too. He has lost ~- very close 
and dear friend, Dora Reithardt, a girl in 
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Ord, Neb, who died the day after Christ- 
mas. She was a dear, good girl and worthy 
anyone’s love. She would have been 


the 25th of February. One of my daughters 
was at the home of Mr Reithardt when 
Ainslee came in to see his friend for the 
last time, and she said he nearly fainted 
away. He kne™ nothing of her sickness 
until she was dead, which was very sudden. 
I knaw if Ainslie has the sympathy of the 
Tablers it will make him feel better. Dora 
died of congestion of the brain, probably 
caused by over-study and love of music. 
[Mrs Kate M. Leuko. 





A Warning—Georgia Boy, if you were 
up here where I live, you would freeze out, 
I‘am thinking. You must send your pic- 
ture, so the Tablers can see if you are a 
genuine darky. Mamma says, “If your 
heart is white you are all right.’”’ She was 
raised in southern Tennessee among blacks 
and so she is not afraid of the color; neither 
am I. I am going to take music lessons 
next month, if not sooner. I would rather 
take music lessons than go to school. I 
think the Young Folks’ Table is getting 
more interesting than the Old Folks’ Table. 
I agree with A Little Girl about the story, 
and think it would be great fun. We must 
not let the old folks get ahead of us one bit. 
The boys at our school take the girls sleigh- 
riding, sometimes. One girl fell off and 
nearly broke her collar bone, and that was a 
warning to the girls afterwards. Y F B, if 
you would send your picture the Tablers 
would know more what you look like. 
{Red, White and Blue. 





Well, I hope that monster won’t eat up 
my photo, so, girls, if it does not appear, do 














not blame us boys. Say, boys, don’t let the 
girls get ahead of you. Chatterbox, you are 
all right.—[W. J. M. 





Smoking and Drinking—I do not know 
whether to call myself a country girl or a 
city girl, as I live in one of the suburbs of 
Boston from Sept until June and the rest 
of the time, which is vacation, I am in the 
country. If you notice, Miss Chatterbox, al- 
most every man that smokes, drinks more 
or less. It is smoking, not pool and bil- 
liards, that leads to drink. I don know 
very much about this subject, but I know 
that when a man smokes he inhales the 
nicotine in the toba co, and this (the nico- 
tine) hardens or dries the membrane _ in 
the mouth. The man becomes thirsty and 
wants to drink. At first he tries water, but 
this does not satisfy him. He then. takes 
something stronger, which satisfies him for 
a while, but as he smokes more and the 
membrane becomes more. hardened, he 
drinks stronger liquors and more of them 
until he at last becomes (to use plain Eng- 
lish) a drunkard. Who can tell from what 
these lines are taken: “Farewell, a long 
farewell, to all my. greatness?’—[Grammar 
School Girl No 2. 








TALK AROUND THE TABLE. 


The Cooky Awarded. 





In the first place, perhaps, ’twould be a 
good plan 

To tell who I am. Well, I am the “cooky 
man.” 


Early last summer, I thought much good 
would accrue, 

If around the Table we’d talk of something 
new; 

And to the one who offered a subject sen- 
sible and wise, 

I promised a good homemade cooky as a 
prize. 


Of course the offer was made in a spirit of 
fun; 
You may judge yourself if good has 


been done, 

Or if the cooky itself has been fairly won. 

Presuming it has I take great pleasure 

In presenting the same, which you can test 
at your leisure. 

I say ‘“‘you,” for all have earned it, I guess, 

Who have competed by writing more or less 

To entertain and amuse, since the offer was 
made, 

And to square up accounts the bill should 
be paid. 

I am willing to do whatever is right, 

And think of the cooky, all should have a 
bite. 

If to eat of it you folks are not able, 

Just give it a toss to the youngsters at the 
other Table. 

And so here is the cooky—excuse me, I 


pray, 
The formula for making it, I intended to 


say. 

Of course I can cook, but it must be con- 
fessed 

That my cooking can hardly be considered 
the best. 

So you can make them yourself, and I'll 
guarantee 

Their quality superb, if you follow the rec- 
ipe. 

There’s no cotton nor wool, nor sawdust 
about ’em. 

Try them just once and you’ll not be with- 
out ’em. 

Just take of brown sugar and butter that’s 
nice 


A quantum sufficit, and also some spice, 

Chopped raisins and currants and milk 
that’s not sour, 

An egg or two, some soda, and also some 
flour. 

Now put all together and thoroughly mix 

"em, 

By beating and rolling, then cut ’em and 
fix ’em 

In a pan that is handy and stow ’em away 

In the oven for just a brief stay. 

The temperature there must be decidedly 

hot; 

“watch out’? and watch in, or else, 

like as not 

Into carbon they’ll be changed, and thus 
spoil the lot. 

Make a big batch, but you can’t keep ’em in 
store; 

You'll eat ’em all up and then cry for 
‘‘more.”’ 

FRED OF SIGHTLY HILL. 


“Across the Board.’’ 


A Prize of a year’s subscription is offer- 
ed for the first list which shall give the cor- 
rect order of the writers of our 11l-part 
story. One of the authors wrote two 
installments, and the guessers must 
specify which one this was. The 
10 writers are as follows: Marie 
Theresa, Girl of the Period, Fred of Sightly 
Hill, Aleck Beresford, Jennie Jameson, 
Juanita, Evangeline, Aunt Violet, H. An- 
nette Poole, Yensie Carlton. It will be re- 
.called that Aleck Beresford suggested a 
10-part story, in the first place. All guesses 
must reach the Host of the Table not later 
than March 1. 

“Wild Injustice’—How would the name, 
“The Tablers,’” do for Talk _Around the 
Table? The word ‘‘tabler’” is obsolete. Why 
not revive it and give it a modern mean- 
ing? The story of Captain Jack is unusu- 
ally interesting. If the suspicions of Selton 
(of the story) are correct, there has never 
been a better organized revenge than that 
of the tenant farmers. If the story is or 
were true to life, those planning and exe- 
cuting such a revenge as is described would 
not require lessons in co-operation. The 
burning of the tenant buildings, the willful 
injury and destruction of farm machinery, 
the theft of the hay, the seeming innocence 
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of the tenant farmers, and the polite warn- 
ings of Captain Jack are singular for the 
cool audacity which is shown. Sympathy 
sometimes exerts a wonderful power to per- 
vert justice. It is the very soul of what is 
known as “mob law.” Revenge has been 
called ‘‘wild justice,’ but the revenge of 
Captain Jack is wild injustice.—[Rustic 
Philosopher. 





Divide—Ellsworth, haven’t you indirectly 


answered your own question? ‘‘Matchless 
poetry,” “strange truths,” ‘history,’ ‘‘bi- 
ography.”’ Well, why not divide the Bible 
and sell it under those heads, then? I'll 


warrant that in that case it would have 
enough readers. Just take a lot of stories, 
poems, and all sortseof historical and bio- 
graphical sketches and sell them in one 
big small-typed or expensive (if larger) 
volume. Would that be any more exten- 
sively read than the Bible?—[Elsie. 
Alas!—I for one do not believe that it 
was ever designed by nature that babies 
should be brought up on bottles. The rea- 
son there are so many brought up in this 
way, is because the mothers have not 
vitality enough to bring them up the way 
nature intended. Many of our girls, on 
first budding into womanhood, have good 
figures and complexions, but, alas! how 
soon they shrivel and lose the_ special 
forms of the sex. Precocity is an American 
misfortune. Wrong physical habits, tea, 
coffee, condiments, tobacco, want of exer- 
cise, alcoholic stimulants, etc, make mere 
boys and girls petit men and women, and 
prematurely develop that part of their 
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nature which should remain comparative- 
ly dormant until later in life. Our boys 
become young gentlemen almost as soon 
as they cease to be babies; must hurry into 
and through college; smoke, chew, drink, 
swear, carouse, before 14; have a love af- 
fair, and practice all the vices while yet 
mere boys. Early ripe, early rotten, is a 
proverb true of human beings as well as of 
fruits.—[New York Boy. 





“Too Young’’—‘‘Poor mother and foolish 


girl!” Very plain talk for a newcomer. Just 
as if many a girl of 18 doesn’t know more 
than old maids of 35 or 40. To attribute so 
many failures in marriage to the contract- 
ing parties being too young seems to me 
to be off the trail. It has been my expe- 
rience to notice that those who started out 
young in life, with mutual love and good 
sense, got along much better than those 
who waited to see if they couldn’t learn 
it all before they made the start.—[Uncle 
Reube of Minnesota. 





Ever Sympathetic—‘My husband doesn’t 
approve of the new woman. In wifehood 
and motherhood only is a woman great and 
noble,” he says. ‘“‘The home is her true 
sphere, and when she steps out of it she 
leaves her womanliness' behind her.” I 
looked at the self-complacent speaker in 
her comfortable home _ with her bairns 
about her and I thought of the thousands 
of women who have been forced into the 
world’s arena, who have taken their wom- 
anliness with them. It is in the assump- 
tion of masculinity in her dress and man- 
ners that the new woman becomes ridicu- 
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thousands of them, are suf- 
fering From lingering dis 
eases induced by life in 
poisonous southetn camps, 
the result of changes of 
climate, or of imperfect 
Nutrition caused by im- 
voper and badly cooked 
ood. Sleeping on the ground 
has doubtless developed 
rheumatism in hundreds 
who were predisposed to 
the disease. In such cases 
the Boys of ‘98 may take 
& lesson From the experic 
ence of the 


Heroes of the 
Civil War, 


Hundreds of the Boys 
of ‘63 have testified to the 
efficacy of Dr. VYilliams” 
Pink Pills for Pale People 
in driving out malaria, 
rheumatism and other 
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diseases contracted durin 
privation in the army, 


At all druggises. or Sent, postpaid,on receipt of price, 50 cts per 
aa th Williams Medicine Co., Bec, £ iy 
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their days of hardship 
These pills are the best 


Asa Robinson, of Mt. Stérling, U1., is a veteran of the Civil war, having 
served in the 8srd Pennsylvania Volunteers. He went to the war a vigor- 
a ous farmer’s boy and came back broken in health, a victim of sciatic rheu- 

Most of the time he was unfitted for manual labor of any kind 
and his sufferings were at all times intense. He says: “Nothing seemed 
to give me permanent relief until three years ago, when my attention was 
called to some of the wonderful cures effected by Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills 
I had not taken more than half a box when I noticed an 
improvement in my condition, and I keep on improving steadily. Tothem 
I owe my restoration to health. They area grand remédy.”—Mt. Sterling 
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lous to us, never in her work:: ‘‘The ideal 
woman,” says Lord Russell, ‘is she who 
is never forgetful of her sex, ever mindful 
of the delicacy and grace that belong to 
it, ever sympathetic. She may be all this, 
though she works abroad instead of at 
home.”—[Evangeline. 


Well Paid—I wonder if Christy speaks 
from personal observation when she talks 
of going to work for some country gentle- 
man’s wife, doing the work of a hired man 
for half a girl’s wages, etc. I have yet to 
see a girl working in the country who was 
not well paid and well treated, and really 
made a part of the family in every way, 
and I have yet to see one who does the work 
of a hired man, or any part of it.—[ Hoosier 
Farmer. 








Animated Bouquet—An animated bouquet 
(of birds) so puzzles me. I will describe as 
briefly as possible a flock that came and 
went in a day, but a few members of which 
I have seen since. Size of golden-crested 
kinglet, habit of kinglet, but scarcely 
two dressed _ alike. Black and_ white 
in wonderful design, a symphony in 
brown from lemon to seal. One with vel- 
vety black necklace over yellow throat; 
another with pendants; another with a 
shield; one with a touch of orange; an- 
other of blue. I thought Burroughs counted 
the pilliated woodpecker as larger even 
than golden wing and much iarger 
than jay. How can I tell the differ- 
ence between hairy and downy woodpeck- 
er?—[Lover (Shore of Lake Ontario). 


Ideal Wife—As After Thought has given 
me such a vivid picture of my wife (who 
doesn’t exist) I will return the favor by giv- 
ing her a pen picture of my ideal wife. 
She is an intelligent, right-minded woman, 
with no masculine notions about voting. 
She is a Christian woman who bears as 
many children as God sees fit to give. She 
is refined, loving, tender, good and teaches 
her children to be the game; and sets both 
husband and children a good example at 
all times. She is neither a gossip nor a 
scold. She is pure and healthy in body 
and mind, and the world is better because 
she lives in it.—[Bashful Swain. 








Tight Squeeze—I have a fine farm, but 
have to cook and wash dishes, for I live 
alone. My sister comes to see me some- 
times and I ask her to sample’my cooking. 
She says it will pass, but her looks say it 
is a tight squeeze, though as New York 
Schoolma’am says, she likes the farm. So 
do I, too, and my horses and sheep and all 
the other stock, and they like me. My sis- 
ter is a teacher. I tell her love is better 
than the whip. I can say with sorrow I 
have seen the evil effects of drink. I have 
a sister that married a man that took a 
social drink and went to the saloon to pass 
away time, and now my dear sister is in 
an insane asylum. And my father was 
shot and killed accidentally by a friend 
that had been drinking, although he never 
drank himself.—[A Farmer. 





The Blues—I think the Tablers are a lit- 


tle hard on B of C. Now I must say I agree 
with a part of his last letter where he says 
that young people do not get well enough 
acquainted before getting married. I never 
knew that the cast-iron rules of etiquette 
were such that a fellow could only see his 
girl dressed in her best. I would not be 
afraid that the B of C or anyone else should 
see me in a calico dress in the kitchen. But 
B of C doesn’t say anything about the 
young man’s dressing after he is married. 
Some that I have seen are enough to give 
anybody the blues regarding married life. 
[Bonneffon. 


Thirteen Children—B of C speaks of his 
departed mother. I think he talks sensibly 
on all subjects so far as he has a chance 
to know. His mother died so long ago that 
unless he is a very old bachelor or else a 
younger member of a large family, he can- 
not know anything of the care, pain and 
toil a mother has in bringing up a large 
family. My mother had 13 children and 
but little other help. Besides the house- 
work, sewing, etc, she used to spin wool 
and flax to make cloth for both boys’ and 
girls’ clothing. She also had one of the 
finest gardens, in which she did nearly all 
of the work. In the springtime she would 
leave her baby in the house with one or 
two of the older children and go in the 
sugar bush to make maple sugar. She 
was always busy, yet nearly always cheer- 


ful. But, oh, how dreary it seemed to re- 
turn from school day after day to find the 
baby crying, two or three others, nearly 
babies, fretting; mother work, work, work- 
ing. No supper ready after our long walk. 
I used to think how different it was at our 
nearest neighbor’s, where there were only 
three children. The supper was always 
ready as we passed by, and everything 
looked so neat and cozy. I cannot look 
back to my childhood with any pleasure at 
all. Children are brought into this world 
of trouble without their consent, and par- 
ents should. make their childhood happy, 
which is impossible when their mother is 
a slave all of the time.—[J. M. R. 





“Perfectly Satisfied”—What a good 
memory you have, B of C, and how kind of 
you to carry my image in your warm heart 
all these years. Hope it has not been bur- 
densome to you. What a good thing it is to 
be “perfectly satisfied with my condition.” 
Before I would admit that I could not make 
as good a home for myself as another man 
and his wife (you Know there is no home 
without a woman) could make for me, I 
would pack up my duds and start for Scot- 
land, where the girls put their clothes to 
soak, same as the Americans do, then, 
holding their skirts high, dance, jump and 
paddle about among the clothes with their 
bare feet. Of course you would prefer a 
Scotch washerwoman to any other.—[Old 
Fashioned Girl. 





Stack-Building and Housework—Can’t 
hold out any longer. I only hope I will be 
treated kindly, yet I expect to hear some 
say, “Oh, what a mannish woman.” Inthe 
first place. I am sorry that all women are 
not strong and able to do all work that 
seems necessary, both in and outdoors. I 
am a farmer’s wife and last season did all 
the stack-building on the farm, both grain 
and hay, seven very large grain stacks and 
same of hay with only the help of a boy of 
15. I did most of the housework, and I 
don’t believe one that reads this can 
keep a cleaner house. I would like the Ta- 
blers to see some pictures (kodak) I have 
just taken.—[Leantine Levan. 





Business—There are as many failures 
among farmers ag there are in any other 
business, I believe. Some men are as un- 
successful as farmers as others are un- 


successful as lawyers, merchants, etc. 
It matters not whether the farmér 
owns his own land or rénts it; if he 


cares for success he must regard his work 
as a business, as Silas Q, Croker says. 
[Rustic Philosopher. 





Strawberries—New York Schoolma’am, 
I’ve taught over 20 terms, my first two 
terms being in Ohio. The majority of our 
teachers here aim to get into town schools, 
but I chose the country ones. As I have 
for some time been needed at home, have 
raised strawberries for the home market. 
I can do the most of the work alone on a 
half acre until market time, and do much 
other work besides. They have sold too 
cheap the past two years for any profit. 
It takes much hard work and patience to 
raise and market them, but I wish to say 
to those sisters who have not tried it, you 
can more easily raise enough for your own 
table than many imagine.—[Children’s 
Friend. 


Bachelor-Girl Farmer—Here is a glimpse 
into Circle 49: “I had ill health teaching,” 
Says one, “and so turned to the most 
useful and most noble employment of man. 
I have not regretted the change.” One 
who has experienced the uncertainties of 
the wage-earner: “I believe farming to be 
the most healthful and independent work, 
and I may rent a farm and become a bache- 
lor-girl farmer.” A tribute to the west: 
“T have lived in the west a number of 
years and am in love with it. There is a 
fascination about it one cannot explain. 
The air is so pure and the people very so- 
ciable and refined.’’—[X. 








Tiresome—It makes my blood boil when I 


see farmers’ wives old and tired looking 
at 30, simply because they lead such a mo- 
notonous life. Why should not women and 
girls in the country go calling, entertain 
and enjoy one another’s company, as well 
as those who live in town? There would 
be more pleasant homes, more farmers’ 
wives and more girls content to stay 
in the country, if fathers, sons and brothers 
did not think that all a woman ought to 
want to do is to cook and wash dishes 
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year after year.: Now I do not. say that all 
men are so, but I have known men who 
would go, go, go, while mother would be 
doing extra duty every day in order to have 
an afternoon to go somewhere, only to 
be told, when she expressed her wish, that 
a horse could not be spared. Once, twice, 
would be excusable, but when it is the same 
thing over and over, it becomes tiresome, 
[An Observer. 





Proof—Susan Nipper cannot agree with 
you about wives taking their husbands’ 
love for granted, I speak from nearly 
seven years’ experience (B of C cannot 
say that about his bottle babies), and my 
“dearly beloved” is just as good and kind 
as ever. I have two wee lads aged five and 
three years, and two men to wait on, and 
am I abused? Not much. Who brings the 
wood and water and wipes the dishes, runs 
the washing machine, and often gets break- 
fast? That’s as good a proof of love as I 
need.—[Aunt Pat. 





AN OLD MAID’S PETS. 
Like most old maids, IT am fond of pets, 
And I can say without regrets. 
Papa gave me a Poland-China pig, 
Which now is very fat and big. 
The peacock, haughty, proud and grand, 
Will take his food from out my hand. 
The pigeons ’round me coo and flutter, 
The gander hisses and the geese sputter, 
The rooster and his hens flock near, 
The gobbler also has no fear. 
The ducklings seek me from the pond, 
Of which they are so very fond. 
The pigeons coo upon the housetops, 
And thank me for their well-filled crops. 
I visit the fountain by the road, 
With breadcrumbs for my favorite toad. 
A poodle, a pug and a bob-tailed cat, 
A parrot, a squirrel and also a white rat,— 
Are all my trained pets, as well as a fawn 
That plays tag with me upon the lawn. 

BERDIE. 





Pretty and Nice—I feel it my duty to 
say a word in defence of the teacher. I 
don’t know where X is located, but presume 
in some such place as someone described B 
of C’s town, where no pretty girls would 
think of teaching, for I know there are 
good-looking teachers, and very “‘nice,’’ too, 
after you get acquainted with them. To be 
sure, the business they are engaged in 
seems to require that they should be prim 
and old-maidish, and if he could only for- 
get their superior knowledge and _ the 
thought that they were always on the look- 
out for some chance to correct one, I think 
X would find, certainly among the pretty 
ones, and they are all pretty and nice where 
I live, that they don’t differ much from 
other women.—[Cape Ann. 


Smartweed—wWill the Judge tell us in what 
sort of pasture the cow that furnished sus- 
tenance for him in his infant days browsed? 
I have a faint suspicion some _ smart- 
weed grew in the fence corners or hedge 
rows.—[Marion. 

If we would be as honest before marriage 
as we are compelled to be after, this coun- 
try would be dotted with happy homes, and 
ex-lawyers farming it.—[Silas Q, Croker. 

If I thought as B of C does, I should be 
ashamed to associate with such American 
cattle, and would go to England.—[Old 
Man. 

I think Farmer Sport learned that most 
girls have too much self-respect to take up 
with his offer.—[Loida. 

Will someone interpret Paul Pepper’s 
“Until marriage becomes as much ar atter 
of business as of love, divorces will continue 
to be alarmingly prevalent?” Whoever 
knew a divorce case where love reigned su- 
preme in the hearts of both parties?—[Il- 
linoisan. 

Farmer’s Wife thinks women are health- 
ier and stronger for being out doors. They 
surely are healthier, but if they are un- 
married, their more ample waists, browned 
hands and coarsened complexions caused 
by the health-giving sun and air, may 
lose them their admirers, who,I greatly fear, 
will soon be led away by the more charm- 
ing, white-handed, slender-waisted girls of 
leisure.—[Marion. 

I would like to say to those foolish 
mothers who have explained to B of C why 
they resorted to the bottle in raising their 
babies, don’t explain one thing. He is just 
trying to pry into something that doesn’t 
concern him in the least. And being so op- 
posed to Lydia Pinkham girls, perhaps he 
doesn’t stop to think of the millions of men 








who are dosing for their ailments, a great 
many being caused by their own turpitude. 
[Badger. 

Old Bach-in-a-Hurry, are you _ not 
ashamed to talk about those virtues and 
then not tell any of us girls what they are, 
so we may know whether or not we come 
on your list?—[Ohio Flower Lover. 





The Horned Lark—It would be a rare 
treat to see a flock of snow buntings. They 
seem not to come here, as I have watched 
in vain for them. Our snow bird is the 
brown tree sparrow, the juneos mostly go- 
ing further south. For Artist’s brush, the 
prairie owls beating at dusk over the snow- 
covered corn shocks would be fine for 
the silent season. Like Eliza Bradish, I 
have fed the birds and noted their enjoy- 





ment picking the bones. An invalid cannot 
do better than have a troop to watch from 
the window. A field bird that is often 
present here in winter is the horned lark. 
On fine days his song is heard, but where 
is the singer? High in air, if you are so 
lucky as to catch sight of him, falling and 
rising at each strain. Have any Tablers 
ever thus observed him? There are now 
so many books of the woods and fields and 
the life therein, and the number of nature 
lovers is growing also. I had rather know 
where the bobolink makes his nest than 
where some ancient conquerer slew ten 
thousand. I send photo and give a “‘local 
habitation,’ Box 436, Fairfield, Ia.—[Sower. 





Asked and Answered—Leantine, Bache- 
lor of Cordaville’s picture appeared in the 
Oct 9 issue. We have letter awaiting New 
York Schoolma’am’s address. H. B., your 
request for a child to board is too much 
of an advertisement to insert free in this 
column. Mrs A., the star for bedquilt was 
given as a suggestion so our readers could 
make one for themselves; if the author 
sent a sample to everyone who wants it 
she would have little time for anything 
else. Subscriber, the Elsie books are pub- 
lished by Dodd, Mead & Co of Boston, and 
can be had in Sunday school and public 
libraries. J. B. O., the game of the battle 
of Manila can be had of most ordinary toy 
stores or department stores. H. W., this 
recipe for making cloth waterproof will 
make it the least stiff of anything we know: 


In a bucket of soft water put % lb 
sugar of lead and % Ib_ powdered 
alum, Stir at intervals until it  be- 


comes clear, then pour it off inte another 
bucket, and put the garment therein, and 
let it be for 24 hours, and then hang up to 
dry without wringing. Witch of Endor, 
there are many recipes for grafting wax, 
but an excellent authority says he finds 
this the best: To 4 lbs resin and 1 lb bees- 
wax add 1 pint linseed oil. Put in an iron 
pot, heat slowly and mix well. Pour into 
cold water and pull by hand until it as- 
sumes a light color. Work into sticks and 
put in cool place until wanted. In using, 
oil the hands, work the wax until soft and 
press it tightly around the graft and over 
the cracks. If the day be warm, moisten 
the hands with water. 





Mrs B: Why not make a crazy quilt of 
your small pieces of calico? You could 
make it in blocks of equal size put together 
with sash. Commence near the center, run 
pieces on lining and turn over. The more 
irregular the prettier it will be. Tiny pieces 
may be run together before being sewed 
to the lining.—[Calla. 





The vices of intelligence are more dan- 
gerous than the vices of ignorance,— 
[Bishop Ripon. 
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Waiting. 





Serene I fold my hands and wait, 
Nor care for wind, or tide, or sea; 

I rave no more ’gainst time or fate, 
For lo! my own shall come to me. 


Ll 


stay my haste, I make delays, 

For what avails this eager pace? 
stand amid the eternal ways, 

And what is mine shall know my face. 


Lon! 


Asleep, awake, by night or day, 
The friends I seek are seeking me. 
No wind can drive my bark astray, 
Nor change the tide of destiny. 


What matter if I stand alone? 
I wait with joy the coming years; 

My heart shall rest where it has sown, 
And garner up its fruit of tears. 


The waters know their own and draw 
The brook that springs in yonder hight; 
So flow the good with equal law 
Unto the soul of pure delight. 


The stars come nightly to the sky, 
The tidal wave unto the sea; 
Nor time, nor space, nor deep, nor high, 
Can keep my own away from me. 
[John Burroughs. 
— 
Homekeepers and Housekeepers. 
J..L. HARBOUR. 





I do not know of any home in which the 
spirit of unrest and discontent is so mani- 
fest as in the home of one of my acquaint- 
ances who is regarded as a ‘beautiful 
housekeeper.”’ There is about her louse 
that spotlessness, that immaculateness, 
that absolute orderliness, that only unceas- 
ing care and watchfulness can give to a 
house and particularly to a house 
in which there are little children. It 
is in that home as if the chief end and aim 
of existence was the maintaining of per- 
fect order. An undusted mantel, a corner 
of a rug turned up,’a book out of place, a 
tiny soiled spot on the _ tablecloth—these 
fret and vex the soul of that housekeeper 
more than the defects in the characters. of 
her children. She is ever on guard to see 
that her husband and children do not track 
dust or mud into the house, and from June 
until November she fights flies with a de- 
gree of fidelity and persistency worthy of 
a better cause. She is sacrificing her en- 
tire time and thought and strength to ma- 
terial things. She is a housekeeper, but 
not a homekeeper. She is constantly tyr- 
annized by trifles and she knows nothing of 
the true art of living. Her children will 
not be sorry to go from the home she is 
wearing her life away to keep spotless for 
them, and they will remember her constant 
fretfulness and almost nagging admonitions 
to be orderly longer than they will remem- 
ber her labors in behalf of an immaculate 
house. 

I know another home, and more than one 
such home, in which the wife and mother is 
a homekeeper as well as a housekeeper. In 
this home the mother is too wise to think 
that the foundation of true home life de- 
pends upon absolute order and im- 
maculate cleanliness in the house. 
Sometimes the corners of rugs are turned 
up, sometimes it would be possible to find 
dust on the mantel, sometimes books and 
papers are not in their appointed place, 
sometimes the tablecloth has a spot on it, 
sometimes the husband and the children 
“track in” dust and dirt, sometimes a fly 
is permitted to buzz undisturbed in the 
parlor itself. This homekeeper witnesses 
these things without once losing her seren- 
ity and self-poise. There is no all-prevail- 
ing and distracting disorder in her house 
and real dirt has no place in it. But this 
wise homekeeper knows how to eliminate 
unnecessary burdens from her busy life. 
She recognizes the fact that home comfort 
is not always allied with the highest degree 
of order, and that something besides order 
is needed to make home really and truly 
home for the spirit. 

There are homes that are being desecrat- 
ed by the fetich of order. There are so- 
called ‘‘beautiful housekeepers’ who know 
nothing and whose families, alas! know 
nothing of the surpassing joy and peace and 
beauty of homekeeping. 





Sore Mouth—Children frequently have 
sores on their tongues, caused from a de- 
ranged stomach, more commonly known as 
story blisters. Sulphur is the very best 
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remedy known. It stands far ahead of the 
mouth washes composed of sage, bcrax, 
alum, etc, and is not “~o painful. If the 
child is too small to hold the sulphur in its 
mouth dry, mix it with butter. If it swal- 
lows it, so much the better.—[Nurse. 


Squash Gems—One cup sifted squash, 3 
cups flour, 1 tablespoon sugar, 2 teaspoons 
cream of tartar, 1 teaspoon soda, 1 teaspoon 
butter. Mix with milk enough to make a 
stiff batter. Bake in a quick oven in gem 
pan.—[Sunbeam. 

If thou art blest, 

Then let the sunshine of thy gladness rest 

On the dark edges of each cloud that flies 

Back in thy brother’s skies; 

If thou art sad, 

Still be thou in thy brother’s gladness glad. 
—[M. E. Sangster. 


I 


Man that is married to woman, is of many 
days and full of trouble. In the morning 
he draweth his salary, and in the evening, 
behold it is gone. It is a tale that is told. 
it vanisheth, and no one knows whither 
it goeth. He riseth up, clothed in the chilly 
garments of the night, and seeketh som- 
nambulent paregoric, wherewith to soothe 
his infant posterity.—[Bob Burdette. 





“Excuse me, sir,” said Barker to a boor- 
ish traveler, ‘‘but what is your business?” 
“T am a gentleman, sir—that’s my busi- 
ness.” ‘‘Ah,” said Barker, “I see. You are 
taking a holiday.’’ 
in damp cli- 

“Umbrellas,” 





“What is raised mostly 
mates?’ asked the teacher. 
replied Johnny. 


PERIODS OF PAIN. 


Menstruation, the balance wheel of 
woman’s life, is also the bane of exist- 
ence to many because it means a time of 
great suffering. 

While no womanis entirely free from 
periodical pain, it does not seem to have 
been na- 
ture’s plan 
that women 
otherwise 
healthy 
should suffer 
so severely. 
Lydia E. Pink- 
ham’s Vege- 

























pound is 
the most 
thorough fe- ‘ 
male regula- 
tor known to 
medical sci- 
“ence. Itrelieves the condition that pro- 
duces so much discomfort and robs men- 
struation of its terrors. Here is proof: 
¥DeAR Mrs. PrnkHAmM:—How can I| 
thank you enough for what you have 
done forme? When I wrote to you I 
was suffering untold pain at time of 
menstruation; was nervous, had head- 
ache all the time, no appetite, that tired 
feeling, and did not care for anything. 
I have taken three bottles of Lydia E. 
Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound, one 
of Blood Purifier, two boxes of Liver 
Pills, and to-day I amawell person. I 
would like to have those who suffer 
know that I am one of the many who 
have been cured of female complaints 
by your wonderful medicine and advice. 
—Miss JENNIE R. Mixzs, Leon, Wis. 
¢If you are suffering in this way, write 
as Miss Miles did to Mrs. Pinkham at 
Lynn, Mass., for the advice which she 
offers free of charge to all women. 








Absolutely cured, Nevertoreturn, 
A Boon tosufferers. Acts like magic, 
Trial box MAILED FREE. Address, 
ttn, r-E.M.Botot, Box 590, Augusta,Me. 











. 
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EVE'S DAUGHTERS. more value to your touet than a brand) J iving on the Reputation 


Style--and Style. 


R. L. 





Perhaps some of you know a girl who is 
just now feeling rebellious against what 
she terms Fate, and perhaps the _ chief 
cause of this rebellion is the lack of the 
pretty clothes every girl loves. Perhaps 
things all wen’ wrong last fall and father 
seemed unlucky ev way. The best horse 
broke his leg, one of the cows died, a team 
collided with the new carriage, mother was 
sick, and so on through the long string of 
bad luck that made some one say that mis- 
fortunes never come singly. Perhaps none 
of this happened, and yet money is scarce 
this winter as it is every winter. But this 
girl never cared quite as much before for 
new clothes as she cares this winter. She 
thinks bitterly of Cousin Kitty who is 
working in the city and gets such lovely 
things to wear, while there is no way for 
her but to stay right on the farm and help 
mother. It is so hard to ask father for 
anything new when she remembers how 
much he gives up for his family’s sake. Of 
course she never for a moment thinks of 
doing anything but what is so plainly her 
duty-taking the biggest share of the work 
from mother’s tired hands. Still the dissat- 
isfied feeling will come and it magnifies 
matters, so that soretimes this girl thinks 
she hates to wear her old clothes any- 
where. , 

If any of you know such a girl, I wish 
you would tell her what it t ok one girl 
years of heartache to discover. She had 
been preached at just as you have been, 
that “handsome is that handsome does,” 
that no one worthy of regard ever for a 
moment notices the clothes you are wear- 
ing, etc, etc. She knew, as every sensible 
girl does in her innermost soul, that this 
was false, and that instead of : lothes being 
a very small factor in one’s life, they were 
truly a very large one. But along with it 
she learned something else more important 
—that the expensively dressed girl is not 
the well dressed girl. When she had put 
a great many things together, she had in 
her possession a secret that enabled her and 
her friends to be satisfied and charmed with 
her appgarance in whatever she was at- 
tired. She had learned to _ individualize 
every article she wore, and in consequence, 
there radiated from her an intangible some- 
thing oftentimes miscalled style. 

She dressed plainly always, except, per- 
haps, in her own home in the evening. Then 
she always had a dainty adornment of some 
kind that was essentially a home dress. “I 
want my best at home,”’ she used to say, 
and instead of jamming the fluffy, perish- 
able collarette under her cloak, for an en- 
tertainment, it was reserved only for the 
pretty home parlor and those that were so 
sure to drop in during the evening. On the 
street, at church, everywhere about her 
work, her dresses were noticeable for their 
plain, simple style. She always bought the 
best material she could afford, and she 
learned to make everything she wore a 
very part of herself. 

I have seen so many girls like the one 
you know perhaps who had such mistaken 
ideas of dress. One of the grievous mis- 
takes made is to spend so much for one 
dress that requires silk and gimp and lace 
and all the rest of the pretty expensive 
trimming that so soon soil and tarnish and 
leave a shabby “passe’’ air to the dress that 
is fatal to the ‘‘style’’ so much coveted. 
To-day is the day of shirt waists, the boon 
of all dress weary women. If our country 
girls would only adopt them more readily 
what a change we should see. How much 
wiser is the girl who has two pretty wool 
waists for her one black skirt than she 
with the one much trimmed “‘best”’ dress. 
The beauty of these waists isetheir sim- 
plicity; the effect is a hundred times great- 
er than the bit of lace or soiled ribbon 
which certainly cheapen the dress. 

Don’t rush for plaid waists even if they 
are all the rage, for one very soon tires of 
them. Choose plain dark colors and bright- 
en them with pretty stocks which can be 
often renewed. But to the girl who counts 
every cent, ribbon “counts up” and soils 
easily, while in these days of linen collars, 


the spotless band has a style of its own 


and can be easily laundered. 

Sacrifice everything to neatness. You 
cannot be well dressed if your skirt sags, 
the buttons are off your gloves, your hand- 
kerchief is soiled. These trifles are of far 


daily girls, who i.re what the world terms 
at a casual glance stylishly dressed, whose 
clothes I Know are inexpensive. It is more 
the way they carry themselves and the 
Way every bit of clothing, from shoes to 
hat, is individualized, than their dress. 





A Clothespin Receptacle. 


MAY MYRTLE COOK. 





This article is both bag and apron and is 
the most convenient article of the kind of 
which I have ever heard. A strip of denim, 
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ticking or some other strong cloth should 
be cut in the shape shown in the diagram. 
This strip should be thirty-six by sixteen 
inches. 

At one end, on both sides, cut out a piece 
of the cloth, as shown, said cut being eight 
inches long and about three inches deep 
at the widest part of its curve. Bind 
these curves with strong braid or tape, then 
fold at the dotted line, baste the sides to- 
gether, and bind with the braid all along 
the sides and across the top. This gives a 
bag closed at top, bottom and along the 
sides, save for the two “pocket-holes.” 

Now sew nine half-inch brass rings along 
the top edge, fastening them at equal dis- 
tances from each other. Make a band of the 
goods half an inch wide and run in and out 
through the rings. This band should be 
about a yard long. At five inches each way 











~ A good lamp-chimney deal- 
er keeps Macbeth and no other. 
Index tells what Number to 


get. 
Write Macbeth Pittsburg Pa 





of Others. 


‘“‘Take everything that I have but 
my good name; leave me that and [ 
am content.” So said the philosopher. 
So say all manufacturers of genuine 
articles to that horde of imitators 
which thrives upon the reputation of 
others. The good name of 


Allcock’s 


POROUS PLASTERS 


has induced many adventurers to put 
in the market imitations that are not 
only lacking in the best elements of 
the genuine article, but are often 
harmful in their effects. 

The public should be ontheir guard 
against these frauds, and when an 
external remedy is needed, be sure 
to insist upon having Allcock’s Porous 


Plaster. 


( ORNAMENTAL 


By E18 A. LonG, landscape architect. 


FOR AMERICANS. 
beautifying homes, rural districts and cemeteries. A 


plain and practical work at a moderate price, with numer- 
ous illustrations and instructions so plain that they may 
be readily followed. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo,, Postpaid. 


FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application. 
ORANGE JUDD CO.,52 Lafayette P1.,New York. 
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The New York Weckly Tribune, 


THE GREAT 


National Family 





Newspaper 





THE TRIBUNE 


interesting short stories, scientific and mechanical information, illustrated fashion articles, humorous pictures, and is 
instructive and entertaining to every member of every family. 


BY SPECIAL ARRANGEMENT WITHITHE PUBLISHERS WE ARE ENABLED TO OFFE 


The NEW YORK WEEKLY TRIBUNE 
3 AND THIS MAGAZINE 


BOTH 


For FARMERS 


fee and VILLAGERS. 


has an Agricultural Department of the highest merit, all important news of the 
Nation and World, comprehensive and reliable market reports, able editorials, 


ONE YEAR 
FOR ONLY 


$1.25 


The reguiar subscription price of the two papers is $2 per year. You therefore receive both papers for little more 


than the price of one. The American Agriculturist Year 


ook and Almanac for 1899 will be sent to every subscriber on 


payment of 10 cents additional for postage and packing, making #1.35 in all. 
Address orders to either of our offices below, but to avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers, 


NEW YORK, 52 Lafayette Place. 
CHICAGO, Marquette Building. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Homestead Bldg. 


Write your name and address on a postal card, send it to GEO. W. BEST, Tribune Office, New York City, and a 
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LARKIN SOAPS 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN 4 merican 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
The Larkin tdea fully explained in 
beautiful free booklet. Free sample 
soap if mention this publication. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
Agriculturist, Oct 22d, Nov.19th, 26th 





from the center of the band sew strongly in 
place a large hook; this is to catch through 
the last ring on each side to prevent its 
bunching too much when used as an apron. 

On each end of the string sew a larger, 
stronger brass ring. When the clothes pins 
are ready to be put away, unhook the 
two end rings, and the rings will slip along 
the string and form a perfect bag. Hang 
by the two large rings. This bag will hold, 
easily, a gross of pins, and can hold more 
without greatly inconveniencing the wearer. 
The flat side, of course, is next the person, 
when the receptacle is serving for an apron. 
The pins are easily reached through the 
openings, and a sudden stooping or jerk will 
not spill them. 





The Fresh Green Spinach. 


AGNES CARR SAGE. 





Someone has said, ‘‘Spinach is a broom to 
the stomach,” and it is certainly one of the 
healthiest of our early spring vegetables. 
That it is not so popular as some others 
is probably because it is so often carelessly 
cleansed and indifferently cooked, The 
leaves should be always carefully picked 
over, rejecting any yellow or decayed ones, 
and the roots trimmed with a sharp knife. 
After that, throw them into a pan of cold 
water, shake and rinse well. Drain and 
wash again. Sometimes it requires half a 
dozen waters to remove all sand and grit. 
Fill a large pot three-quarters full of boil- 
ing water, in which dissolve a tablespoon 
of salt. Throw in the spinach and press 
well under water, but do not cover. Unless 
very old and tough, 12 minutes is long 
enough to cook it tender. It should then be 
chopped as fine as possible. Indeed, it can- 
not be too fine. The best I ever tasted was 
like green velvet. 

If to be served plain, blend together one 
tablespoon of flour and a dessertspoon 
of butter, thin with a teacup of hot milk 
and season with salt and pepper. Stir this 
white sauce into the spinach and cook all 
together for about 10 minutes. If, however, 
a high flavoring is liked, cut a small onion 
into thin slices and brown in butter. Chop 
this into tiny bits and mix with the spinach. 
Then proceed as before. Garnish with slices 
of hard boiled egg laid on top. 

Cream of Spinach: This is a delicious 
soup. Rub one pint of cooked and chopped 
spinach through a rather fine sieve. In a 
saucepan over the fire put one tablespoon 
butter and two tablespoons flour. When 
well blended, stir in one quart milk, or one 
pint milk and one pint white meat stock. 
When smooth and thickened, gradually add 
the spinach. Bring again to the scalding 
point, and season to taste. Lastly, pour in 
a half cup of cream. Serve very hot with 
tiny squares of brown toast. 

Spinach in Bread Boxes: A dainty com- 
pany dish is this,that some housewife might 
like to try on a ceremonious occasion, For 
the receptacles, cut all the crust from a 
loaf of bread and divide it into four-inch 
cubes. Scoop out a portion of the crumbs 
from each little box, leaving the sides about 
half an inch thick. Dip them into slightly 
beaten egg, dust with dried bread crumbs 
and drop into smoking hot lard until col- 
ored a nice brown. Keep warm in the oven, 
or they can be prepared some time before- 
hand and heated when required. Wash, 
boil and chop the spinach as usual. Then, 
for half a peck of the greens put 2 table- 
spoons butter in a spider over the fire, turn 
in the spinach and stir until the melted 
butter is thoroughly mixed through it. 
Sprinkle over it 1 tablespoon flour, 1 tea- 
spoon salt, 4% teaspoon pepper, and stir 
again for five minutes. Lastly, add a half 
cup of cream or rich milk and cook still 
five minutes longer. When ready to serve, 
fill the little hot boxes with the mixture 
and send at once to the table. 

Spinach Souffie: Prepare the spinach the 
same as above and also mix with it the 
beaten yolks of two eggs. Stir over the 
fire until the eggs are set. When cold add 
the stiffly whisked whites of 3 eggs. Fill 
little molds half full and bake 10 or 12 min- 
utes in a hot oven. Serve quickly, as they 
are apt to fall. A decorative dish for a 
dinner party is known as 

Chartreuse of Spinach: Boil a large car- 
rot and a large turnip quite tender. When 
cold cut them into lengthwise strips one 
inch wide and one-quarter of an inch thick. 
Grease with cold butter the sides and bot- 
tom of a deep, oval pudding dish. Line the 
sides with alternate strips of carrot and 
turnip and arrange some bits in fancy 
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shape on the bottom. Fill the center with 
spinach prepared as for the bread boxes 
and press down firmly and evenly. Trim 
off the vegetable strips even with the spin- 
ach. Heat through in a steamer or else set 
the dish in a pan of hot water and place 
in the oven. Just before serving, turn out 
on a platter and pour round it a white 
sauce to which has been added a little 
lemon juice. 


Knitted Sleveless Jacket. 
8s. BE. W. 





Materials, four balls Dorcas. knitting 
yarn, two wooden or bone needles the size 
of a slate pencil. 

Cast on fifty-eight stitches, knit two plain 
rows Which form one ridge. Knit fifty- 
eight of these ridges or one hundred and 
sixteen rows, then cast on fifty-eight addi- 
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making one hundred and 
sixteen stitches on needle. With these knit 
fifty-eight ridges. Bind off fifty-eight 
stitches, knit fifty-eight ridges with the 
fifty-eight stitches remaining and bind off 
loosely. 

You will now have a piece in the form 
of this diagram. With a needleful of the 
yarn sew together the sides marked @ and 
b, join also e and d. Finish with a crocheted 
scallop all around the edge and armholes, 
Fasten in front with a bow of ribbon of the 
same shade as the wool. 


Knitted Hug-Me-Tight or Cozy. 


SARAH RODNEY. 


tional stitches, 








The jacket I have in mind was made of a 
delicate fawn or light gray, trimmed with 
a dainty pink, finished with pink ribbon 
the same shade of the wool. The ribbons 
were tied across the bust and again just 
above the waist line. It requires four 
skeins of Germantown wool, three skeins 
of one color and one of a contrasting color 
for the border. A pair of ordinary sized 
bone, wooden or rubber needles are neces- 
sary. Cast on fifty stitches. Knit back 
and forth plain knitting like a garter, un- 
til you have fifty rows, or ribs, as once 
across and back forms a rib in plain knit- 
ting. 

Then cast on fitfy more stitches on each 
side of your needle, making one hundred 
and fifty stitches in all. Now keep on with 
the same plain knitting until you have fifty 
more ridges. Bind off loosely. You then 
will have knitted something resembling a 
letter T, not a very perfect T, but one with 
a topheavy crossbar. Fold each end of the 
crossbar to each side of the stem, place the 
ends evenly at the bottom and sew together 
toward the center, leaving a space as you 
come near center large enough to put your 
arm through easily. 

This is all the shaping there is to the 
jacket, as it will shape to the outlines of 
your figure. The border is crocheted of the 
contrasting color around the jacket and 
armholes alike. First crochet once around 
with single crochet, then two or more, as 
fancy dictates, with double crochet. After 
the border is as wide as you desire, finish 
with a row of shells or scallops. The scal- 
lops may be’ made as elaborate as you 
wish and finished either with or without 
picot edge. 


8 

Fifteen Dollars in cash prizes is offered 

for the best letters or articles from actual 

life about successful women, the contest 

closing March 1. Full particulars were 
printed in the issue of Jan 14. 


Cocoanut Squash Pie—One cup grated 
cocoanut, 1 cup stewed squash, 2 eggs, 1% 
cups sweet milk, 1 cup sugar, flavor with 
nutmeg. This makes two delicious pies. 
[Mrs T. K. Bradfard. 


Food Value of Mushrooms—Considering 
the high water content of mushrooms and 
the small amount of digestible protein 
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which they contain, this vegetable does not 
have a high food value, consequently the 
term “‘vegetable beefsteak,” as often applied, 
is very erroneous. 





Winter Visitor in Florida: I should love 
dearly to go sailing but it looks very dan- 
gerous. Do rot people often get drowned 
in this bay? Waterman: No, indeed, mum; 
the sharks never lets anybody drown. 








“A THOUSAND POUNDS OF COMFORT.” 


What makes a woman 
contented with her lot? 
How many philosophers 
can answer this question? 
Some shallow o ers 
imagine that all a wom- 
an wants is an easy, do- 
nothing sort of a life. 
But that’s a big mistake, 

A woman thrives on 
kindness and care. Give 
her an affectionate and 
congenial atmosphere to 
work in, and sound 
physical health and she 
will work harder than 
the average man 
and never grow 
discontented. If 
you have a fret- 
ful wife, find out 
some new way 
to be kindtoher. If 
there is any weakness 
or diseased condition that 
causes irritability, see that she has the 
a aed remedy right away. 

That wonderful medicine originated by 
Dr. R. V. Pierce, of Buffalo, N. Y., his “‘ Fa- 
vorite Prescription ’’ for women’s diseases 
will restore ae organic vitality and 
health. It will give cheerfulness, energy 
and power. In the words of a New York 
lady, Mrs. O. N. Fisher, of 1861 Lexington 
Ave., it will give a ‘“‘thousand pounds of 
comfort.”’ 

“I feel it a duty to inform you,” writes Mrs. 
Fisher in an earnest letter to Dr. Pierce, ‘‘ that I 
had been a sufferer for many years from nerv- 
ousness with all its symptoms and complica- 
tions. I was constantly going to see a physician 
or a gerne medicine for this or that com- 

laint as my troubles became unbearable. In 
he spring of 1897 my husband induced me to try 
Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription. After taking 
one bottle and following your advice I was so 
encouraged that I took five more bottles and 
then I did not take any more for several weeks 

_ as I felt so much better. 
‘“‘I am not now cross and irrfttable. I havea 
color in my face; have gained about ten 
pounds in weight and one thousand pouuds of 
comfort, for I am a new woman once more and 
your advice and your ‘Favorite Prescription’ 
caused it, coupled with your ‘ Pleasant Pellets’ 
which are not to be dispensed with. I will not 
take any more unless you so advise, for I do not 
see that I need it.”’ . : 
Dr. Pierce will send advice by mail en- 
tirely free of charge. Address as above. 


















A Strange New Shrub that Cures Kidney and 
Diseases, Rheumatism, etc.—Free. 


Bladder 
AWW Disorders ‘of the Kidneys and 
NN Bladder cause Bright’s Disease, 
Rheumatism, Gravel, Pain in 
the Back, Bladder Disorders, 
difficult or too frequent pags- 
ing water, Dropsy, etc. or 
these diseases a Positive cific 
Cure is found in a new botan- 
discovery, the wonderful 
Kava-Kava Shrub, called by 
botanists, the piper methysticum | 
from the Ganges River, East 
India. It has the extraordinary 
record of 1,200 hospital cures in 
30 days. Itactsd aay | on the 
Kidneys and cures by draining 
out of the Blood the poisonous 
Uric Acid, Urates, Lithates, etc., 





S SS > 


MrszFowler,Locktown,N.J. which cause the disease. 


Rev. W. B. Moore, D. D., of Washington, D.C., testifies 
in the Christian Advocate, that it completely cured him 
of Kidney and Bladder Disease of many years’ standing. 
Hon. R. C. Wood, of Lowell, Ind., writes that in four 
weeks the Kava-Kava Shrub cured him of Rheumatism 
and Kidney and Bladder disease after ten years’ suftering, 
the bladder trouble being so t he had to rise ten to 
twelve times during the night. Many ladies, including 
Mrs. C.C. Fowler, of Locktown, N.J., and Mrs. James. 
Young of Kent, Ohio, also testify to its wonderful cur- 
ative powers in Kidney and other disorders peculiar 
to womanhood. 

That you may judgeof the value of this Great 
Discovery for yourself, we will send you one Large 
Case by mail FREE only asking that when cured 
yourself you will recommend it to others. It is a 
Sure Specific and cannot fail. Address, the Church 
Kidney Cure Co., No. 409 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 





NEW COMBINATION DOILY 


BUSY FINGERS. 


Combination Doily. 

LOU LYLE. 

No 20 thread and very 

used in making sample. 

join in ring. 

ist row—Fill ring with twenty-four d ec, 

making two ch between every 3d and 4th, 
which makes eight groups of three d ec. 


were 
and 


fine hook 
Chain 10 


2d row—Slip stitch to first two ch, ch 
four, under that and each two ch make 


six roll stitches, thread over twenty times. 

3d row---(Two Knot sts, s c between 3d 
and 4th roll sts), repeat inclosed directions 
all round, join last knot st in place where 
1st Knot st starts. 

4th row—One knot st, s c in first knot,(two 
knot sts, s c in next knot), repeat inclosed 
part all around and join. 

5th row—One knot st, s ec in first knot, 
(six roll sts in next knot, s c in next knot, 


two knot sts, s c in next knot), repeat 
inclosed all around and join. 

6th row—Slip st to between third and 
fourth of next six roll sts, ch four, make 


six roll sts in same place, (one knot st, s 
c in next knot, one knot st, six roll sts be- 
tween third and fourth of next six roll sts), 
repeat inclosed part all around and join to 
top of first roll st. 

7th row—Slip st to space as before, ch 
four, six roll sts in same place, (two knot 
sts, s c in knot below, two Knot sts, then 
six roll sts between third and fourth of 
next six roll sts), repeat all around and 
join. 

8th row—Slip st as before, ch four, six 
roll sts in same place, (one knot st, s c in 
knot below, two knot sts, s c in next Knot, 
one knot st, six roll sts between third and 
fourth of six roll sts below), repeat inclosed 
part all around and join. 

9th row—Slip st as before, ch four, six 
roll sts in same place, (two knot sts, s c in 
knot below, two knot sts, then six roll sts 
between third and fourth of six roll sts 
below), repeat inclosed part all around and 
join. 

10th row—Slip st as before, ch four, six 
roll sts in same place, (two knot sts, s c in 
knot below, two knot sts, s c in next knot 
but one, two knot sts, six roll sts as usual), 
repeat inclosed part all around and join. 

llth row—Slip st as before, ch four, six 
roll sts in same place, (one knot st, s c in 
first knot below, two knot sts, s c in next 
knot but one, two knot sts, s c in next knot 
but one, one knot st, six roll sts as usual), 
repeat inclosed all around and join. 

12th row—Slip st as before, ch four, (six 
roll sts, two knot sts, s c in second knot 
below, two knot sts, s c in second knot be- 
low, two knot sts), repeat inclosed part all 
around and join. 

13th row—Slip st as before, ch four, (six 
rol! sts, two knot sts, s c in 1st knot, two 
knot sts, s c in next knot but one, two 
knot sts, s c in next knot but one, two knot 
re repeat part inclosed all around and 
oin. 

14th row—Slip st as before, ch four, six 
roll sts as usual, six more in each knot and 
one set of roll st all around work. 

15th row—Slip st as before, (two knot 
sts, s c between third and fourth roll sts), 
repeat part inclosed all around and join. 

16th row—Six roll sts in each knot all 
around work, and join. 





Use the Bee and Blossom—When we 
consider that in the times of our frugal 
great-grandparents, honey and maple su- 
gar were used almost entirely, and 
boughten sugar was a luxury, it seems 
strange indeed that we people of to-day 
have passed entirely into the habit of using 


cheap molasses and all kinds of sugar, 
which take many hard-earned doilars out 
of the farmers’ pockets, which eould have 


been readily saved by simply utilizing the 
means that nature so bountifully bestows 
in the blossoms and flowers and the litile 
busy bees. A half-dozen swarms of bees 
would keep an ordinary family in honey 
the year through, all over that number 
would be clear profit, an it is very seldom 
indeed that such surplus honey cannot be 
disposed of at a good price. They ar® easy 
to care for, they cost comparatively noth- 
ing to begin with, and unlike cows, sheep 
and horses, they do not have to be fed. 
They simply require time and care during 
their working season, a little looking after 
in winter to keep them in health, and they 
will always be your friends and work for 
you without pay.—[Magdalene Merritt. 





Jewel Embroidery—Handsome articles 
can be made with this embroidery. As it 
does not have to be stamped and one can 
use short pieces of embroidery silk that 
have been left from other work, it is not 
expensive, and anyone can do the work. 
Buy dotted swiss and cover the dots with 
a great variety of color. For a sofa pillow 
use dots one-quarter inch across, for pin- 
cushion use smaller dots. The greater va- 
riety of color you use the handsomer it will 
be.—[Darrow. 











Cures While You Sleep, 
Whooping Cough, 
Croup, Asthma, 
Catarrh & Colds. 


Y CRESOLENEwhen vaporized in thesick- 
room will giveimmediate relief. Its curative powersare 
wonderful, at the same time preventing the spread of 
contagious diseases by acting asa powerful disinfeet- 
ant. Harmless tothe youngest child. Sold by druggista, 
Descriptive booklet with testimonials-free. 


THE VAPO-CRESOLERE CO., 69 Wall St. 
@CHIEFFELIN & CO.,.New York, Sole Agenta 











FY\TS 


If you suffer from Epilepsy, Fits, Spasms, 
Spells, Falling Sickness, St. Vitus’s Dance, etc., 
have children, relatives, friends or neighbors 
that do so, or know people that are afflicted, 
My New Discovery, Epilepticide, will PER- 
MANENTLY CURE them, and all youare asked 
to do is to send for a FREE Bottle and try it. 
It has CURED thousands where everything 
else failed. My 90-page Illustrated Book, 
“Epilepsy Permanently Cured,” FREE. When 
writing, please give name, AGE and full address. 
All correspondence professionally confidential 

W. H. MAY, M.D. 
May Laboratory, - 94 Pine St., New York City. 








TRY THEM FOR 


cs ip Coughs, Colds, 
yam tuile Asthma, Bronchitis, 
A % Hoarseness 


and Sore Throat. 
leon de BO 


Fac-Simile 
Signature of 








N WHITE BRONZE cost no 
more than plain blocks in stone 
and are far more Enduring. 
Moss-growth is impossible, no 
care or expense. Marble is a 
failure. Granite is little better. 
White Bronze is an established 
success. Designs for ali classes. 
Work delivered everywhere 
Write for full and free informa- 
gation. THE MONUMENTAL 
BRONZE CoO., Cherry S8t., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


GRACEFUL 
CURVES AND 
EASY GRADES 


MONUMENTS 

















give comfort to a journey via the New York 
Central Lines between Chicago, St. Louis and 
Cincinnati, and New York and Boston. No 
other line approaches the New York Central in 


the number, character and speed of its trains. 
Fora copy of the “Luxury of Modern Railway Travel,” 


send one 2-cent stamp to George H. Daniels, General Pas- 
senger Agent, Grand Central Station, New York. 





“FER A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER AND THE 


Te. ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS WILL OOp- 


PUBLISHERS BY STATING THAT THEY SAW THE 
ADVERTISEMENT IN THIS JOURNAL. 



















$35 


Address (in full) 


30 Days Free Trial | 


IN YOUR OWN HOME. 
~ Buy direct from factory and save $10.00 to $25.00. Don’t pay 
=» agents and dealers large profits. 


$45 Arlington Sewing Machine, high-arm $14.50 


NO MONEY REQUIRED IN ADVANCE. 


$12.50 


These machines have all the latest improvements light run- 
ing, noiseless; adapted for lightor heavy work, self threadin 
shuttle, self-setting needle, automatic bobbin winder an 
complete set of best attachments free. 
We are headquarters and have all makes and kinds in stock from 
Baby Machines at 95 cents to the best high arm. 

Over 50 different styles including machines as low $8.00 

A first class high-arm machine at $9.25. 
logue and testimonials free. Write today for special freight offer. 


CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 
168-164 W. VanBuren St., Dept. 8-42, 


10 Years written warranty. 


Large illustrated cata- 


Chicago, fits. 
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-_ 7 . 2 * e SPC aan 
Current Styles in Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s Garments.. 
PATTERNS ONLY 3@ CENTS EACH, Postage Free. 


The patterns here shown are cut by one of the most reliable pattern houses in the country, and are of the very latest and newest design. These patterns retail | H 
at from 25 to 35 cents each, but by special arrangement with the manufacturers, we are enabled to’supply them to our readers for only tem cents each, postpaid, ~ ' 

Full directions, quantity of material required, and illustration of garment with each pattern. ; a 

Order patterns by their numbers. Give Bust Measure for ladies’ upper garments, Give Waist Measure for skirts, Give both Age and Breast Measure for 





misses and children. ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO THE OFFICE OF THIS PUBLICATION. 
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750! Ladies! Basque Waist. 


° " : D 
32, 34, 36, 33, and 40-inch bust. 7569—Childs ress 


2, 4, and 6 years. 






7146—Ladies’ Dressing Sacqué. 
32, 34, 36, 38, and 40-inch bust. 





7576—Girls’ Costume, 
6, 8, 10, and 12 years, 





7353—Ladies’' Chemise. 
82, 34, 86, 38, 40, 42 and 44 in. bust, 





7580—Misses’ Waist, 
12, 14, and 16 years, 





7579—Childs Coat, with Cape, z tee 
1, 2 and 4 years. 7442—Ladies’ Three Piece Skirt, 


22, 24, 26, 28 and 30-inchYwaist>. 











4 Zs 
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7594—Ladies’ Shirt Waist.2 


’ 4 7564—Ladi Ww ] . 578—Child * Guimpe Dress = 
7499 Ladies’ Waist Ladies? Wrapper 7 s’ Guimpe Dr 82, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42-inch bust, 


32, 34, 36, 38, and 40-inch bust. 32, 34, 36, 33, 40, and 42-inch bust. , 2, aud 4 years, 
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“T would as soon give up the plowas ‘ Hallock’s Suc- 
cess Anti-Clog Weeder.’ Would have one if it cost $50. 
My corn yielded 60 to 70 bushels per acre, while some 
of my neighbors got only 30 to 40 bushels on just as good 
ground.” M. E. DARBY, Dexter, Lowa. 


* Hallock’s Success Anti-Clog Weeder proved to be 
everything you claimed for it. 

“My boy, 15 years old, cultivated twelve acres of corn 
entirely with the weeder. He would begin work at7 
a. m., and by 4p. m. would be over his field. And I had 
the finest crop of corn that I have ever raised, due 
largely to the good work of the weeder.” f 

D. L. CHARLTON, Vicar’s Switch, Va. 


*T have used the Success Anti-Clog Weeder for har- 
rowing grain and in the cultivation of potatoes, beans, 
Peas, etc., and it is_just a Completely an- 
nihilates the weeds.” E. A. HADLEY, Amoskeag, N.H 


* The Success Anti-Clog Weeder and Cultivator proved 
entirely satisfactory. I used it in.the cultivation of 
corn, oats, peanuts and potatoes. It was givena 
very thorough trial on all of the above crops. I had no 
hoeing to do in corn and peanats. The weeder did it all. 
This, of course, saved much expensive labor. [had the 
best crops with the least iabor that I have ever had, 
notwithstanding the drouth of three months.” , 

G. A. DANLEY, Chipley, Fla. 


“T used the Success Anti-Clog Weeder for sowing 
sa seed, weeding potatoes and harrowing land. 
F I could not purchase another,would not sell it for $50.” 
H. BURKE, 
“TI think Hallock’s Success Anti-Clog Weeder is just 
the thing needed in ouc land. I used it ona field. that 
had been in crop for nine years without rest. I got 
twenty-three (23) bushels of wheat ‘per acre; my neigh- 
bor got fifteen (15) per acre, land just about the same as 
mine. Ialso tried it on barley.- I got sixty-three and a 
half (6314) bushels per acre, and that is the largest yield 
ever known in these parts. [am more than satisfied 
with the weeder.’ D. E. TurtTs, Sharon, N. D. 


“After a season’s use of your Success Anti-Clog Weed- 
er, [can with confidence recommend it to any farmer 
who will use it as directed. With it one can do much 
more efficient work in much less time, destroying weeds 
entirely without injury to the crops. It entirely sup- 
erseder the hoe in my potato field.” 

A. N. BARKER, Kemps Mills, N. C. 


“The Success Anti-Clog Weeder is a perfect success on 
corn, tolfet beans and peas, and for pulverizing 
the land for grass, etc.’ 

L. W. PLANK, De Funiak Springs, Fla. 


JNO. Rockland, Mass. 
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It Kills the Weeds. 


A perfect cultivator for every crop you grow. 


Makes everything cultivated with it grow 


faster, stand drouth 100 per cent. longer, and doubles the yield. 


HALLOCK S 


Anti- 


SUCCESS 


Clo 


Weeder and Cultivator 


Does the work in one-third the time it would take to do it with the old cultivator and hoe. 





READ WHAT USERS SAY. 





“The Success Anti-Clog Weeder has given perfect sat- 
isfaction. Have used it successfully in the cultivation 
of corn, cotton, potatoes and onions, and believe it 
has every good quality you claim for it.” 

J. C. SPARKS, Croak, Ark. 


“Hallock’s Success Anti-Clog Weeder and Cultivator 
was a suceess everywhere I used it. Several of the 
neighbors tried it, and all say shey surely want one next 
spring.” 8S. W. DANA, Dana, Iowa. 


“TI have never seen an implement that put land in as 
fine condition after the eorn was up as the ‘Success 
Anti-Clog’ Weeder and Cultivator.” 

ROBERT GALLAGHER, Shelbyville, Tenn. 


“TIT have used the Success ew ge | Weeder on corn 
only, but am very much pleased with it. So much so 
that I want another one the coming season. It kept the 
soil louse and mellow around the plants, kept the weeds 
down, and I had more curn to the acre this season than 
ever before.” . W. L. Bonp, Lloyd, Fia. 


“I heartily endorse the ‘Success Anti-Clog’ Weeder. 
It is the best-pussible tool to promete moisture in the 
soil, and is sure death to small weeds. Our season for 
useg the weeder was the driest known for years in this 
section, and I made it a point to go over my corn once 
a week (2934 acres in 18 hours) until it was more than 
two feet bigh; and my crop at that time was bright and 
green, while fields all around me were curled and fired 
at bottom leaves. Itisa yoy to people here to see 
so much land gone over in so short a time, and leaving 
it in far better shape than when cultivated by the 
antedeluvian tools and methods used here.” 

H. A. BARROWS, Monticello, Fla. 


“ Have used Hallock’s Success Anti-Clog Weeder on. 


corn, potatoes, cow as and small grain—oats, 
rye, rice, etc. Every cultivator of upland rice needs a 
weeder. With crops properly planted itis most efficient 
as a weed killer, and the frequent and rapid stirring of 
the soil cannot be anything but beneficial, as any observ- 
ing farmer knows. n the cotton crop this implentent 
almost did away with hand -hoeing,and reduced the 
total cultural cost of the crop nearly one-half.” 
PHILIP D. CaRy, Keller, Ga. 


** Now, I would never think of farming without one of 
Hallock’s Success Anti-Clog Weeders. I spent but six 
days all told in a 20-acre field of corn during the past 
season, and everybody said it was the -best-and cleanest 
corn in the neighborhood.” S. L. PRICE, Red Haw, Ohio. 


“‘Hallock’s Success Anti-Clog Weeder is something 
every farmer Should have. It will more than pay for 
itself in One year. -I did not putahoe in my corn last 
year and had a fine yield, 4 the field was entirely free 


from weeds.” L. TRACEY, Newport, Vt. 


“The Success Anti-Clog Weeder did fine work on 
young peas and corn. It was entirely satisfactory.” 
J. P. AUSTIN, Prentiss, Ky. 


“Used your Success Anti-Clog Weeder on my farm the 
past season, and I would not be without it at almost an 
price. It is just the best farm tool out for cultivating.” 

; W. REAVES, Mt. Olive, N. 


“T have given Hallock’s Success Anti-Clog Weeder a 
thorough trial on the following. crops—straw berries, 
corn, oats, potatoes. I have four times as. many 
strawberry plants as my neighbors, yet I did cooly one- 
fourth as much work as they did,and had only one- 
fourth as many weeds. As for my potato crop, I did 
less work, had fewer weeds (in the rainiest season we 
ever had) than I ever had before. Not a hoe was used 
in the patch. I had the best yieid I ever had,an aver- 
age of 176 bushels of good potatoes to the acre. My 
neighbors cultivated in the old way and. hoed their 
crops, and they got, on an average, about 100 bushels per 
acre.” A. C. DOWNING, Lexington, Ky. 





“T consider that Hallock’s Success Anti-Clog Weeder 
has paid for itself this season. I used iton grain, corn, 
beans, peas, potatoes, and in my orchard, and it 
worked successfully everywhere. We were bothered 
with cutworms. I began to use the weeder when the 
corn was one inch high, and had hardly a hill destroyed 
by cutworms, while my neighbors had to replant two or 
three times.” CHAS. TIMERMAN, Holland, Mich. 


“For corn, potatoes, strawberries, in fact, what- 
ever it has been used on, Hallock’s Success Anti-Clog 
Weeder has given perfect satisfaction. For working in 
grass seed it is well worth its cost if it could not be 
used for any other purpose.” 

KIRK E. GARDNER, Hancock, Mass. 


“I never used a tool before in the cultivation of 
corn that equalled the Success Anti-Clog Weeder; and 
further, I think that it more than paid for itself last 
season in the saving of labor on my forty acres of corn.” 

* B. P. NORTON, Cresco, Iowa. 


“ The Success Anti-Clog Weeder is the best tool that I 
ever put into a field of corn or potatoes.” 
Wo. E. BENSON, Cresco, Iowa. 


“In regard to the Success Anti-Clog Weeder I would 
say that its work has been entirely satisfactory. I 
tended 23 acres of corn and four acres of potatoes 
with it and it did very tine work indeed.” 

A. E. MOORE, Bromley, lowa. 


“T want the sale of the Success Anti-Clog Weeder next 
season. All the parties I sold to last spring speak very 
highly of it. As for myself, I would not do without one 
for three times its cost.” F. D. HALL, Springville, Lowa. 


“ The Success Anti-Clog Weeder has given entire satis- 
faction. It leaves the ground in the finest condition 
for the growing corn and for killing weeds when they 
are just coming up, of any implement that I ever used. 
It is the best tool I have ever used in the corn field.” 

A. SCHAFER, Cresco, Iowa. 


“The. Success Anti-Clog Weeder is a very valuable 
assistant in the cultivation of ali kinds of crops. One 
horse and a boy saved me the expense of two men, two 
cultivators and four horses in tending one hundred 
acres of corn and kept it much cleaner than the 
ordinary cultivator could have done. I shall need one 
or two more of your weeders for next season.” 

. H. M. Esty, Creston, Ind. 


“T used the Success Anti-Clog Weeder on my wheat 
after sowing clover seed and it was worth twice its 
— every day I used it for that purpose. For cultivat- 
hg corn and potatoes it is the best tool I ever had on my 
farm. My ten-year-old boy worked my corn with the 
weeder when corn was 2% feet hizh without removing 
any teeth. I nsed the weeder in a truck garden on corn, 
petesece, beans, cabbage, tomatoes, onions, 
ts and strawberries, and it did very fine work. It 
is the greatest labor-saving, money-making tool on the 
farm.”’ T. J. HALFERTY, Brimfield, Ind. 


“I consider the Success Anti-Clog Weeder the best 
machine on record and must soon be universally used. 
I cannot recommend it too highly.” 

G. W. TABER, Seeleyville, Ind. 


“The Success Anti-Clog Weeder and Cultivator bought 
of you has passed through its first season as a cultivator 
of orange groves, and I think has saved me in cash at 
least $50 on ten acres of trees, besides adding an inestim- 
able number of oranges, which, owing to the more 
frequent working the weeder enabled me to give them, 
hung on during the seven months’ drouth we have 
passed through this season. I challenge the state to see 
more oranges on the same number of trees. I recom. 
mend it to all orange growers.” 

LAWRENCE C. MOORE, Roseland, Fla. 





Send a postal for sheets of testimonials and full particulars. 


be given for proof of the falsity of a single testimonial. 











$100 will 
Write to-day and 


take advantage of the Special Price Offer. 


Special Pric 


on the first order from every district where 
we have no agency. And the agency goes 
with the first order if you want it. 





CAUTIO . This Weeder is 


s dated March 15, 


rotected by our patent No. 600,782 
1898. The public is notified’ and 


warned that any infringement on our flat tooth.Weeder, whether manufac- 


turin 
our 
our patents. 


or dealing in the same, will be promptly pescceuses, Agents handling 
eeders are requested to send usnames 0 


persons thus infringing on 





D. Y. HALLOCK & SONS, Box 808, YORK, PA. 











